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THE 


MORALS AND MOTIVES. 


That the reformation of prisoners is effected by their moral 
improvement, is a proposition about which there can be no 
controversy; but there are differences of opinion as to that 
in which morality itself really consists. Is morality a purely 
personal matter with each individual for himself alone, a 
matter independent of or in contravention of social institu- 
tions? Is it that kind of behavior which satisfies the inner 
consciousness—the conscience—regardless of the public con- 
science, or even of the public laws? Is the true moral ideal 
for oneself that which best accords with his concept of his 
own perfection—his enlargement of life, a conception always 
shaded and shaped by the individual idiosyncrasy, by environ- 
ments more or less accidental, by his hopes and fears, his 
wants, his selfness—his selfishness? Or, is morality simply 
good behavior? 

If morality is shown by and altogether consists in good 
social behavior, then it must follow, that an isolated individual 
—say the solitary inhabitant of a separate planet, having no 
real or imaginary prospect of association with any other 
human being, and without belief in an over-ruling Providence 
—could be neither moral nor immoral, but simply non-moral. 
If morality is only and always a related quality, whose poles 
are altruism and selfishness, and if this view may be safely 
taken for the state’s purpose of protection from crime by the 
reformation of criminals, then exactly what is moral or immoral 
conduct, in any particular instance of behavior? And what 
are the motives which may be effective to produce good moral 
conduct ? 

The realistic standard by which the moral quality of any 
and every human action may be most accurately measured, is 
that perhaps impalpable yet veritable something, which may 
be termed the moral atmosphere of the day and generation: 
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a pervading moral flavor of human society, the sum or moral 
product of associated life, the life of society viewed as a 
whole. It is a moral impression which influences more or less 
the life of every human being, a standard of behavior never 
quite formulated in creed or statute; yet by its importunate 
demands it does nevertheless powerfully affect our tastes and 
habits. It goes without saying that this moral standard is not 
always the same, but must change with the changes of our 
civilization. That which is now commonly esteemed as 
immoral, may have been, and may under other conditions yet 
be, quite right. It is not difficult to foresee such a change of 
appreciation of the relations and obligations of men to each 
other, that much that now passes current for good morals, 
will at some other time be stigmatized as injustice and immo- 
rality. There is not, there can not be, unconditioned good 
or evil; these terms are unintelligible, unless considered as 
related to something. 

The moral man in society, then, is he who, as the needle to 
the pole, is sensitive and responsive to this social moral 
standard. The man who most readily and accurately adjusts 
his conduct to its demands may be considered the normal 
man of his time, the model to emulate. And the appreciable 
moral reformation of prisoners must be seen in their rescue 
from maladjustment to well adjusted social behavior. 

1. The discoverable influence of religious belief—belief in 
the supernatural, as a motive to moral conduct, is thought to 
reside in its diffused effects, in a moulding of the moral char- 
acter influenced by the sub-conscious perceptions of the heart, 
by which human conduct is rendered different and better than 
it would have been without such perceptions. But it is 
impossible either to affirm or to deny the extent, or indeed the 
existence, of this agency as restraining or directing the current 
behavior of any individual, whether prisoner or freeman, who 
is brought under close observation. It is not observed in 
prisoners that the fear of offended Deity is with them a strong 
deterrent to self-indulgence. So slowand so late of development 
in the natural order, is that spiritual sensitiveness by which 
medium the abiding presence of the Divine Father wooing to 
love and obedience is felt, that most men and most prisoners 
remain, during the greater part of their lives, under the play 
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of other motives, which dominate the motive of religious con- 
viction. The quick perception of correct moral distinctions 
by means of referring them to the Supreme Moral Ruler is a 
characteristic of high cultivation of the whole being—a 
culture which must include somewhat of zxsthetic education. 
The zsthetic sense may not inappropriately be considered asa 
forerunner of actual ethical appreciation, always preceding or 
accompanying it; and there must be cultivation of imagination 
as well, for it is by this creative faculty of the mind that things 
invisible are more clearly perceived than the things that are 
seen. It is inconceivable that one can be spiritually-minded, 
who is not alive to the beautiful ; or that belief in the super- 
natural can be influential for conduct upon a mind which is 
unable to clothe the ideal with reality. Together with all the 
other powers of mind and feeling, the esthetical and imaginal 
must be quickened, if the motive of religious belief is greatly 
to influence moral behavior. 

Now it is to be feared that such open souls are, generally, 
greatly in the minority; that they are not often found, even 
among the churchly of us; -that they are rarely seen in the 
marts of men; and their absence is still more notable in the 
classes of society recognized as defective and dangerous, and 
among the convicted criminals in our prisons. Again, how- 
ever powerfully the religious motive may influence the moral 
life, when these are vitally united with each other, there is 
commonly, with criminals who are religious, such a complete 
dissociation of their creeds, religious observances, and even of 
their religious feeling from a true sense of right and wrong in 
conduct, that the religious motive is for this reason often 
rendered quite ineffectual. Two parallel lines—their religion 
and their crimes—run out, but do not converge. There are 
recorded of criminals many striking instances of this divorce 
between creed and conduct in McDonald’s “ Abnormal Man.” 

Notwithstanding the force of the foregoing observations, it 
remains true that we often see the marvelous power of 
religious faith in the reformation of prisoners and the produc- 
tion in them of good moral conduct. The paucity of such 
results at present, however, suggests the inquiry whether we 
may not, in fact, entertain an impracticable and fanciful con- 
ception of the real nature and operation of faith, and whether 
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we have not yet much to learn of the method by which, in 
our teaching and living, religious belief may be united with 
moral conceptions of duty and with the doing of that which 
is right. 

2. Attempts to influence criminals to reform their habit- 
ually wrong conduct by appealing to them to “do good for 
good’s sake”’ have not, I regret to be .obliged to say, yielded 
very satisfactory results. Only an exceptionally virtuous 
character pursues goodness without regard to its reflex 
benefits, the present pleasurable feeling and the hope of 
future happiness which result from right living, but from pure 
love of righteousness lives in others, not in self. The nearest 
approach to realizing this motive in conduct is “when the 
choosing of the good satisfies a sense of obligation to choose 
it,’ when this choice is instinctive, and perhaps unconscious. 
It appears to be quite out of the range of possibility for the 
mass of men (and for convicted criminals) to choose the good 
for its own sake, when such a resolution involves a painful 
exercise of mind and feeling. Complete selflessness is impos- 
sible for any man. If it could be attained by any, no moral 
life would remain; it would be a motiveless condition, the 
equivalent of moral death. Moral merit is not, can not ever 
be, conditioned upon utter self-abnegation; for any act of 
apparent selflessness must result in at least the self-satisfac- 
tion of the unselfish man in the contemplation of his own 
unselfishness. 

3. The surprising inefficiency with prisoners, of the motive 
which the profitableness of moral conduct supplies, is disap- 
pointing ; but, on reflection, not much should be expected of 
them for this motive. The regulation of conduct, so as to 
promote one’s own welfare, especially when we think of wel- 
fare as moral profit, is by no means a simple matter. It 
includes good management of intricate details, as does the 
successful management of ordinary business projects, and it 
draws upon the same or similar mental and moral resources. 
Now if ninety per cent of business ventures fail of expected 
success because of bad management, and this when the result 
sought is immediate and tangible, is it not too much to expect 
of men in general, and quite beyond our reasonable expecta- 
tions of prisoners, that they will successfully manage them- 
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selves—their life and conduct—for the profit of their own 
personal moral worth; a benefit dimly perceived, and whose 
resultant of happiness is sometimes doubtful and always 
remote of realization? Moreover, is it not true that men— 
good or bad men—are ordinarily little occupied with the 
matter of their qwn moral improvement? Of itself this is not 
a regretable observation, for it is always a doubtful 
mental exercise to be thus occupied and introspective. It 
seems to me that real moral welfare may be more hopeful of 
attainment when, according to sound economic laws, the 
pursuit is for Gain rather than for Individual Profit, in the 
sense of moral improvement measured by an ideal standard of 
moral excellence. The greater part of conduct is the product 
of our emotional nature stirred and directed by the function- 
ing of the organism: our choices are sometimes instinctive, 
frequently they are inevitable. A calculating moralist is 
rarely or never seen. The same blunders in behavior are, 
with most of us, notwithstanding our experience of their 
unprofitableness, repeated again and again. And the known 
influence of blind impulses. and perverted tastes must put 
aside or greatly diminish the force of Individual Profit as a 
motive to produce right conduct. 

An illustration of the overestimate sometimes placed upon 
the “profit” principle as a motive to good behavior is found 
in the powerlessness of it with so many prisoners, as applied 
under the indeterminate sentence, where it so often fails at 
first to secure from them the quick and steady adjustment 
of conduct necessary in order to earn their release 
from prison. An appeal to that supreme desire of every 
prisoner, his love of liberty, would seem to be sufficient for 
his self-regulation, when, as is usually the case, this is condi- 
tioned upon simple requirements of improved habitual 
behavior. Yet a considerable number of prisoners do not 
avail themselves of their opportunities under this system, but, 
notwithstanding they covet the benefit of early liberation, 
remain imprisoned for long periods of time. This fact is a 
demonstration that such characters are unfit for free life in 
society, and that their inability or indisposition to avail them- 
selves of the aid of this powerful motive justifies their con- 
tinued detention under restraint. 
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4. Neither have I been able to discover the value claimed 
for it of that scheduled motive, “Logical Understanding,” 
which, being interpreted, is supposed to mean the painful 
feeling that immoral conduct is always a blunder, and, on the 
other hand, the happiness of the satisfied state when sound 
reason commends to the judgment good cqnduct as being 
reasonable. The truth appears to be that wrong behavior is 
the product of wrong thinking or feeling, or both, and that, 
too, without conscious inconsistency. That which the upright 
man would approve as reasonable and right, the immoral are 
insensible to; they hold it in indifference or contempt. Whether 
it is through illogical mental processes, or because the reason- 
ing powers are inactive, the result is the same. Wrong con- 
clusions are reached ; that which is termed the “ logical under- 
standing” is not offended by immoral conduct, but may be 
satisfied instead. It may be confidently affirmed that “ current 
behavior is the expression of that which the actor covets, of 
what is to him a natural need that must be satisfied. It is 
the incarnation of the appetites and of his nature.” So that, 
whatever his conduct may be, there is not at the moment, if 
at all, any conscious contradiction of the understanding. 
Thus it may be seen how it happens that sinners and criminals 
may commit sins and crimes, and sin and crime are estimated 
by others, without conflict of reason or of conscience; they 
may even commit sins and crimes quite conscientiously. 

5. Not even the motive of Human Sympathy is a sure 
reliance. Some are without sympathies, or in sympathy with 
evil, but not withthe good. The feeling of sympathy is primarily 
a responsive vibration of sensitive nerve cell and tissue to 
external stimulus. It is the response of feeling to feeling—to 
like feeling. There must be similarity of organism, similar 
experiences, often repeated representations that stir the feel- 
ings until the habit of sympathy is formed. Sympathy will 
become a motive to moral conduct—good or bad conduct— 
according to the representations made and the habit created. 
There is a‘plane of sympathy common toall. Our gregarious- 
ness shows it. The touch of nature that makes us all akin 
reveals it. But these common attractions, one to another, do 
not penetrate to the source of the moral life to such an extent 
as to afford a working moral motive strong enough to protest 
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against hurtful rivalries, cruel competition, and the injustice 
and crime of intentional injury to the person, property rights, 
or reputation. It is evident that the sympathy which leads 
to good moral conduct must be such as is attracted by the 
good and repelled by evil; it is of a quality only possible to 
proceed from a good moral character, whose sympathies are 
not motor, but are instead the manifestation of a hidden 
source deeper than sympathy, of a natural inward tendency, 
however derived. Do not rely upon sympathy to produce 
good moral conduct; rather rely on the manhood that makes 
right sympathies possible. 

6. The habit of doing that which is right is perhaps the 
surest dependence, because, according to the argument founded 
upon the “ pain and pleasure”’ principle of action, it is a never- 
absent monitor, always alert, and so really effective as a 
motive. That course of conduct which is habitual binds its 
subject for all time as with bands of iron; most men are 
enslaved by habit, however loudly they protest their freedom 
from it. Habits of mind greatly influence conclusions of the 
reasoning processes; the tastes are but habits of preferences, 
woven by usage into personal characteristics, which, when 
woven, dominate the choice and the will. There is also a 
moral habit, which affects moral judgments. Habit, through 
habitude, becomes character; so that, when we judge men by 
their habitual conduct, they are rightly judged. Little impor- 
tance attaches to the spoken word as an evidence of character ; 
protestations are valueless; declarations of dogma are by no 
means conclusive. That which a man does, habitually does, 
is the true test of his character. 

More than fear and hope of consequences, more than any 
possible attractiveness of the good, more than monition of 
the offended “ logical understanding,” more than sympathy, is 
the influence of habit as motive determining conduct. Locke 
says: ‘“ We must expect nothing from precautionary maxims 
and good precepts, although they be deeply impressed on the 
mind, beyond the point at which practice has changed them 
to habits.” 

7. Any reference to motives that move men to moral con- 
duct should not fail to include that of the conscience. I have 
diligently searched for evidences of conscientiousness in the 
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common conduct of men of high and low degree, among men 
who are normal as well as in prisoners. It is gratifying 
to be able to say that this search has not been altogether 
fruitless. Somewhat of conscientiousness has been here and 
there discovered; it reveals itself in the form of a conviction 
of right and duty, with more or less of conformity thereto. 
It is, however, apparently more the product of habit and 
education, than of an intuitive moral sensitiveness of uniform 
significance ; it seems to be a naturally cultivated, rather than 
supernaturally implanted, conscientiousness. This is evi- 
denced by the contradictions of conscientiousness of many, 
the consciencelessness of some, and occasionally also by the 
hyper-conscientiousness of others. Memory does not now 
recall a single instance, among prisoners, of that high, healthy 
moral sense which we ordinarily attribute to the activity of 
conscience. If there is rooted in the consciousness of every 
living sentient being a moral feeling which finds expression in 
attractions and repulsions of impulses, it comes into view only 
as the result of his experiences, and it is notably a product of 
habit. Habit in turn is reinforced by conscience, as con- 
science is thus developed. Conscience, as it is observed, is a 
culture, an improvement of mind and tastes; so that, accord- 
ing to Ruskin, “ The giving up of wrong pleasure is no longer 
self-sacrifice but self-culture.” The chief function of con- 
science is believed to be to reinforce habit. And the strongest 
combination of motives possible to wield for the reformation 
of the moral conduct of criminals is a union of the two 
motives, Habit and Conscience. The practical appreciation 
of this principle in efforts made for the reformation of 
prisoners is found in wisely selected, skilfully directed, cease- 
less activities for them. Not alone or mainly is the result 
accomplished by appeals to the mind and heart in pegsonal or 
public discourse, but by the agency of work and duties well 
and persistently enforced and performed, until the habits of 
the outward life are changed, and the heart’s desires are 
reformed. The law of such regeneration is admirably given 
by Henry Drummond, in the following quotation: ‘ Work is 
an incarnation of the unseen. In this loom man’s soul is 
made. There is a subtle machinery behind it all, working 
while he is working, making or unmaking the unseen in 
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him. Integrity, thoroughness, honesty, accuracy, conscien- 
tiousness, faithfulness, patience—these unseen things which 
complete a soul are woven into the work. Apart from 
work, these things are not. As the conductor leads into 
our nerves the invisible electric force, so work conducts 
into our spirit all high forces of character, all essential 
qualities of life, truth in the inward parts. Ledgers 
and lexicons, business letters, domestic duties, striking of 
bargains, writing of examinations, handling of tools—these 
are the conductors of the eternal ; so much the conductors of 
the eternal, that without them there is no eternal. No man 
dreams integrity, accuracy, and so on. These things require 
their wire, as much as electricity. The spiritual fluids and the 
electric fluids are under the same law; and messages of grace 
come along the lines of honest work to the soul, like the 
invisible message along the telegraph wires. . . . To 
waken a man to all that is involved in each day’s life, in even 
its insignificant circumstance and casual word and look, surely 
you have but to tell him all this—that in these temporals lie 
eternals; that in life, not in church, lies religion; that all that 
is done or undone, said or unsaid, of right or wrong, has its 
part, by an unalterable law, in the eternal life of all.” 


Elmira, New York. Z. R. BROCKWAY. 








CHARITY AND THE STATE. 


The notion of the state is an abstract notion. Therefore 
in considering the relation of the state to social evils and to 
special classes, we shall be in imminent peril, unless upon our 
guard, of losing ourselves in abstractions. I shall not here 
discuss the nature of the state; how the idea of the state was 
historically evolved in human consciousness, or what are the 
metaphysical contents of this idea. Neither is it necessary to 
discuss the powers of the state—their scope and limitations; 
the distinctions between an autocracy, an oligarchy, and a 
democracy; or the proper distribution, under our own com- 
plex system of government, of power and responsibility 
between those limited sovereignties which we call municipal, 
state, and federal, with their independent legislatures, courts, 
and executive administrations. 

Not that a careful thorough analysis of the possible answers 
to the questions thus suggested would not be of value, as an 
aid to the determination of the precise function and obligations 
of governments in their relation to social evils and to the 
classes which are the concrete product of the negations 
involved in social evils. On the contrary, our estimate of 
governmental rights and duties in this regard is necessarily 
modified by our general conception of the extent to which, in 
any age or locality, the government and the people are iden- 
tical or non-identical philosophic entities—of the distinctions 
in substance, form, and function between the people as a 
whole (including non-voters and citizens not in office) and the 
body of electors or of public officials—of the subordination of 
the people to hereditary or non-hereditary rulers, or of the 
government to the popular will. It would, too, be interesting 
and instructive did space allow to discuss the question of the 
relation of the popular will to natural and ethical law, in order 
to demonstrate the futility of legislative efforts to subvert the 
physical or the economic order of nature, and the immorality 
of statutory approval and perpetuation of injustice, or of the 
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statutory denial, to any individual or group of individuals, of 
inherent natural rights. Vox populi may or may not be vox 
Det. When the popular will contradicts the physical or moral 
order of nature, disaster to the community is the inevitable 
result; against which, if such disaster is widespread and 
serious, the natural popular reaction tends to bring about a 
political revolution, which may be, according to circumstances, 
bloody or peaceable. Thespecial value of the ballot-box, in a 
free government, is its influence as a peacemaker, by affording 
an approximate measure of the respective military strength of 
two opposing factions without actual resort to arms. 

The American state may be defined to be the people of the 
United States (or of some political subdivision of the United 
States) acting (1) as a unit, in obedience to the will of the 
majority expressed at the polls; (2) for the common welfare 
of all the people; (3) by their chosen representatives, in a 
legislative, executive, and judicial capacity; but (4) always 
subject to the limitations expressed in the constitution and 
the laws. The duty of the state to special classes is, there- 
fore, merely a question as to the duty of the people them- 
selves, or of their official representatives in the several 
departments of the government. Has the popular majority a 
right to override the individual wishes, interests, and convic- 
tions of the minority, under the pressure of a supposed public 
exigency ? 

It may be assumed that the people will that everything 
which needs to be done, for the well-being of the people as a 
whole, shall be done; that the government will wait a reason- 
able time for private initiative and voluntary action, in 
response to every public need; but that, so soon as it 
becomes apparent to a majority of the people that any actual 
and pressing need will not be supplied by individual or by 
non-governmental corporate activity, then the people them- 
selves, acting through their representatives, will meet the 
existing demand, whatever it may be, without much regard to 
the views of politico-economic doctrinnaires as to abstract 
questions of paternalism or /azsseg-faire. The sympathy and 
admiration of the people are given to the man who shows 
them how to do what they want to do; not to the man who 
proves to them by some political rule of three that what they 
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want can not or ought not to be done. Their veneration, too, 
for established maxims and historical precedents, their sense 
of the logical continuity and consistency of their joint action, 
are much less than those of the student and the recluse. 

There are three paramount social necessities, of which every 
community is more or less conscious, namely: first, the sup- 
pression of attacks (from within or without) upon the public 
peace, order, and security; second, the relief (to whatever 
extent such relief may be practicable) of unnecessary or 
inevitable suffering and privation; third, the improvement of 
social conditions, so as to reduce to a minimum the necessity 
for governmental interference with individuals, either by way 
of repression or relief. 

Let us consider these three forms of governmental activity 
separately, and in the order named. We shall be better pre- 
pared for that, if we first dwell fora moment upon the thought 
that successful effort for the limitation of social evils is always 
organized effort. The government (at least in a democracy) 
is the only organization which includes or is able to control 
the action of every member of the community. Voluntary 
reform movements are often more vigorous, but for the reason 
just stated, they are usually less pervasive and inclusive than 
governmental measures of reform. They have, moreover, 
no inherent authority, but their force is purely moral; while 
the government can compel obedience to law, on the part of 
those who do not approve the law. The ordinary aim of vol- 
untary efforts to combat social evils is to arouse public feeling 
and instruct public opinion as to the necessity for govern- 
mental interference, and so to prepare the way for remedial 
legislation ; or, if the requisite legislation is an accomplished 
fact, to secure the enforcement of existing social regulations. 
Thus the “temperance” reform, which began with the 
exposure of the pain and the loss due to excessive indulgence 
in alcoholic beverages, and an appeal to drunkards to sign the 
pledge, after passing through a stage in which everybody was 
asked to adopt the rule of total abstinence, culminated in the 
attempt to regulate the liquor traffic by law, the purpose of 
which is to secure the largest attainable degree of prohibition 
of the manufacture and sale of distilled and fermented liquors. 
The so-called “social purity’ movement, in like manner, seeks 
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the enactment and enforcement of more stringent regulations 
governing the relations of the sexes, including the raising of 
the “age of consent.” On the other hand, there are voluntary 
associations which ask for no new legislation, but, in despair of 
securing efficient action on the part of public officials, under- 
take to perform the duties which these officials fail to perform. 
Examples of this class of associations are found in the civic 
federations and law and order leagues so common in our large 
cities, as well as in the vigilance committees organized in new 
and sparsely settled frontier regions, and in the anti-horsethief 
societies, mainly composed of farmers, in the northwest. 
When such organizations take into their own hands the 
enforcement of the law, they transcend law; but when they 
confine themselves to the detection of crime, the arrest of 
criminals, and the presentation to the courts of legal evidence 
of their guilt, they are within the pale of the law. Their 
existence is in every instance a virtual declaration that in the 
opinion of their members and supporters, the government 
fails to do its duty; if the functional activity of the govern- 
ment were greater, they would have no ratson d’étre. 

The only organization which is at all comparable, in its 
universality, tothat of the state isthe church. From the antip- 
odal points of view of the statesman and the ecclesiastic, so 
much of the sphere of life is debatable ground, with ethical 
relations to the church on the one hand and political relations 
to the state on the other, that the question of exclusive or 
paramount jurisdiction over this disputed territory has been 
a fruitful source of religious controversies and of protracted 
and bloody wars. The Holy Roman Empire, in its spirit and 
pretensions, was a theocratic state; yet at one time in its 
history the Emperor successfully maintained his right to name 
the Pope, while at another the Pope succeeded in naming the 
Emperor. The dissolution of the Empire marked the down- 
fall of the political sovereignty which had for centuries 
resided in the Papacy. But the question of the exact limits 
of the rightful jurisdiction of church and state has never been 
fully and finally settled. The division of the church into 
sects, owning no common earthly head, and the growth of the 
secular and agnostic spirit, separating multitudes of men from 
any and_every ecclesiastical organization, have weakened the 
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church, until, without abating any of its claims, it is unable 
longer to make them good. It is, therefore, compelled to sue 
for recognition, where it formerly dictated the policy of states 
and issued its mandates to Kings, as to the secular agents and 
ministers of the spiritual power. The church, nevertheless, 
still insists that works of education and of charity are within 
its proper sphere, and that these functions should not be 
needlessly assumed by the state, nor should the claim of the 
state to the exclusive control of education and charity be con- 
ceded. The sincerity of this claim is proved by the vast sums 
which the church itself expends in the organization and main- 
tenance of educational, charitable, and correctional institu- 
tions. Such expenditure is not confined to the Roman 
church, but is shared by Protestant and by Jewish congrega- 
tions. This claim is conceded, to a limited extent, wherever 
the state grants subsidies to religious foundations or author- 
izes, by its own officers, the commitment, to institutions under 
ecclesiastical control, of children and of criminals, there to be 
held and maintained at the cost of the public treasury. 

The state interposes no objection to voluntary effort for the 
accomplishment of ends which the people desire, and which 
they would otherwise endeavor to secure through the official 
action of their legal representatives in all branches of the 
government. The ideal of political freedom is the elimina- 
tion of the need for extraneous control, by means of the 
education and training of the people for the exercise of self- 
control. Where the people, acting spontaneously and without 
desire or expectation of governmental aid, either as individuals 
or in association, undertake to establish schools or charities, 
to build roads, to erect monuments, or to do any one of many 
other necessary or beneficial acts, they relieve the government 
of a portion of its ultimate obligations. The government 
sometimes codperates with such voluntary action on the part 
of the people, by direct gifts in money or the loan of its 
credit, as it did in the construction of the great transconti- 
nental railways. The history of these joint enterprises proves 
that they are not unattended with danger, and the spirit of 
our institutions is antagonistic to them. The safer policy is 
for the government to accept no aid from private citizens—no 
gifts in consideration, for instance, of the location of a charit- 
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able or correctional establishment; to put itself under no 
obligation to individuals, but to retain complete and undivided 
control of all enterprises for which it assumes pecuniary 
responsibility. Private enterprises of every description should 
stand upon their own merits, and should rely wholly upon 
their own resources and credit, receiving no state or municipal 
aid, other than the protection of the laws. This is especially 
important, so far as relates to private charitable undertakings 
owned and managed by religious corporations, if the separa- 
tion of church and state, which is one of the cornerstones of 
the republic, is to be maintained in its integrity. 

On the other hand, there are functions purely govern- 
mental, such as the detection of crime, and the arrest 
and punishment of criminals, which no private citizen 
or association ought to be permitted to assume. It is a 
serious question, whether the toleration of private detective 
agencies, for instance, is not wrong in principle and a menace 
to liberty. The abuses to which that system is liable are out- 
rageous, especially when unconvicted men are incarcerated, 
without due legal process, in private prisons, unauthorized by 
law, and there subjected to torture, in order to elicit from 
them confessions of guilt or information as to their accom- 
plices. A similar objection holds against private armies, the 
organization, equipment, and military drill of bodies of men 
not sworn into the service of the state. The commitment of 
convicted offenders to private charitable institutions instead 
of to public prisons seems to be equally unjustifiable in theory, 
even though it might be shown that little, if any, actual wrong 
or injury has resulted from this practice. We have become 
so accustomed to the voluntary assumption of governmental 
functions by private persons and associations, in so many 
departments of life; the educational and other advantages 
incident to such voluntary social activity are so many and so 
great; and the sphere of the government tends so naturally, 
in a free state, to become self-restricting and self-limited ; that 
a tendency on the part of the government to shirk its proper 
responsibilities is apparent, of which the county jail system is 
one of the most striking illustrations, where offenders against 
state law are turned over to the custody of county officials, 
over whom the state has practically only a nominal control. 
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For more than a century, the national government has done 
the same with federal prisoners, refusing to erect a federal 
prison or prisons, and placing men and women convicted of 
offences against the federal statutes in state or municipal 
prisons, under contract, with no adequate federal supervision 
or protection. The time has arrived in the evolution of our 
political system, when a more definite line needs to be drawn, 
distinguishing the quasi-governmental functions which citizens 
may and may not voluntarily undertake to perform. We all 
admit the impropriety of lynch law; but Judge Lynch does 
not confine himself to the infliction of the death penalty, by 
hanging, shooting, and burning his victims. There are many 
varieties of lynch law which are not recognized as such and 
called by that name, though they deserve to be. 

The fact remains, that what the government ought to do 
and the people will not do, the government is under no less 
obligation to do, because the people have relieved it in part 
of the necessity for doing. It is under obligation, for instance, 
to assume the parental charge of all neglected, exposed, aban- 
doned, destitute children for whom private charity does not 
properly care. It is also under obligation, whenever voluntary 
organizations, within or without ecclesiastical control, attempt 
any work which, if not so done, would be done by the state 
itself, to exercise such a supervision over the work of all such 
establishments or agencies as will ensure its being as well done 
as if it were done by the state. 

Putting aside these theoretical considerations touching the 
relations of public and private functions and obligations, let 
us return to the main question of the acknowledged practical 
duty of the state, as the supreme embodiment of the popular 
will, in the matter of the suppression or limitation of social 
evils. 

The first of the three duties which, as I have said, devolves 
upon the state, is protection; the second, relief; the third, 
regulation. 

1. To begin with protection: the state is bound to declare 
war against a foreign state, whenever an international wrong 
has been perpetrated or is impending, for which there is no 
other possible redress; especially is it bound to resist an 
attempted military invasion and to expel the invading force, 
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if it has the power to do so. Invasion or submission to inter- 
national insults or injuries is the highest form of calamity 
which can overtake any people, because such foreign inter- 
vention in their domestic affairs is an assault upon their 
autonomy. But the autonomy of the state is equally assailed, 
when armed resistance is made by its own citizens to the 
lawful authority of the state within the limitations of its 
written or unwritten constitution. A government would be 
unworthy of respect, indeed it could no longer exist, which 
would shrink from civil war in order to maintain what it 
believed to be its constitutional and legal prerogatives. By 
the consent of all civilized nations, the issue of civil war, when 
the appeal to arms has once been made, is conclusive as to the 
questions in dispute between the contending parties. Its 
effect may be to confirm or to overthrow the existing social 
order; but the new order thereupon becomes an accomplished 
fact, and it must be accepted as thenceforth part and parcel of 
the national constitution. There are wars or contests which 
do not take a military form. We speak figuratively, of course, 
of commercial war, industrial war, the war against crime, and 
many other kinds of war in which the beating of drums, the 
carrying of banners, and the discharge of firearms is not an 
essential element. They may, incidentally, be attended with 
violence and even by bloodshed, but that is not the rule, but 
the exception. The state itself may be a party to them, as 
when we struggle, as a nation, with other nations, for the con- 
trol of a foreign market or of the home market for American 
agricultural and manufactured products; or when a section of 
our own people, for instance, an armed or unarmed mob claim- 
ing to represent labor and believing itself to be acting in the 
interest of labor, attempts to nullify existing statutes, and the 
government arrests, tries, and imprisons the leaders. Or the 
struggle may not be one to which the government is a party, 
as in case of a ‘popular election, or better, in case of a riot, 
where the government interferes only to secure fair play, or to 
prevent or suppress violence, and sustains to the contending 
parties the relation substantially of an arbiter between them. 
But inasmuch as all such contentions, whether the government 
is or is not an interested party, breed prejudice, ill will, and dis- 
regard for moral considerations if not for law, the state, in 
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settling or suppressing them, acts as the guardian of social 
order, peace, and security. 

This is preéminently true of the suppression of crime by 
the seclusion of the offender and the intimidation of would-be 
imitators of successful crime ; it is even more true of the pre- 
vention of crime. Crime is prevented chiefly in two ways: 
by the education of children who would otherwise grow up in 
ignorance, and by the suppression of practices which, though 
not in themselves criminal, create an atmosphere favorable to 
the growth of crime. The extent to which the government 
can or ought to go in the latter direction is to some extent a 
question of personal liberty, and public opinion regarding it is 
fluctuating and uncertain. Personal liberty must often be 
sacrificed to social order; but it is unjust and impolitic to 
interfere with the freedom of the individual, where the cause 
of social order does not gain a full equivalent for the loss 
involved in such sacrifice. Incase of doubt, it is safer to trust 
to the operation of the instinct of self-preservation in human 
nature, than to force reluctant wills, and, in so doing, sow the 
seeds of hypocrisy and lawlessness broadcast through the entire 
community. Laws which can not be enforced are better 
repealed ; but the best way to secure the repeal of obnoxious 
laws is to enforce them. While they remain upon the statute 
books, unless placed there simply for use in an emergency, a 
conscientious public official has no choice, under his oath, as 
to their enforcement. Not to enforce them is to surrender to 
the enemies of government and encourage resistance to laws 
of whose righteousness and expediency there is no doubt. 

2. There is so little disagreement as to the obligation of the 
state to suppress crime by means of appropriate penalties, 
that we may pass at once to the consideration of the obliga- 
tion of the state to relieve misfortune. Here there is room 
for much wider divergence of honest opinion. The extreme 
view entertained by some who wish to make a practical appli- 
cation of the Darwinian doctrine of the survival ofjthe fit, is 
that, in the social struggle for existence, the very people perish 
who ought to perish, because they are not adapted (physically, 
mentally, or morally, as the case may be) to their environment. 
It is said to be the interest of society as a whole that their 
more successful competitors in life should reap the fruit of 
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their natural advantages, however slight, and whatever they 
may be; that both private and public charity are ill-judged 
and an injury, upon the whole, to the body politic; that the 
individual impulses of the benevolent can not be controlled, 
but that certainly the state, acting for all the people, has no 
right to take the hard earnings of the fortunate, whose good 
fortune is due to their acknowledged or unacknowledged 
merits, and appropriate them to the use of the less fortunate, 
whom nature, wiser than mankind, is striving, for the best of 
reasons, to eliminate. This is the apotheosis of nature, of suc- 
cess, and of self; it is the doctrine of human selfishness pushed 
to the verge of insanity, and would not only justify but glorify 
Cain. The motto of this school of thinkers is: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?’’ But this is a question which everybody 
might ask concerning every one else, no matter what are the 
ties which render them mutually responsible in the way of 
support and succor. One of the gravest objections to the 
sociological teaching of Herbert Spencer is his conception of 
war as a natural condition and the mainspring of progress, 
whereas the greatest victories: that the world has known have 
been the victories of peace. The growth of civilization is 
measured by the rate at which the race learns the lesson of 
self-control and substitutes altruistic for egoistic motives and 
aims, both in its individual and social activities. 

The opposite extreme view is the socialistic or communistic, 
which is altruism run mad ; the belief that the struggle for exist- 
ence should be arbitrarily and artificially confined to organ- 
isms ranking below man in the scale of being; that by a more 
perfect union and a truly equitable distribution of the gifts of 
nature it is within human power to provide the necessaries 
and some of the comforts of life for every man; that the weak 
and the so-called “unworthy” have the same rights as the 
strong and the virtuous; that it is unethical to deny or dis- 
regard these rights; and that the state alone can enforce and 
secure them; but that to this end it is necessary to begin 
with the abolition of private property. This is pure idealism. 
No such social condition has ever existed. The limited com- 
munism of certain voluntary associations in which the experi- 
ment has been tried upon a small scale, has usually, perhaps 
universally, proved a failure. All such associations are com- 
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posed either of celibates or non-celibates. In the former case, 
they would soon become extinct, if not perpetually recruited 
from society at large; in the latter, they are dissolved by self- 
interest and mutual jealousy. All that we know of human 
nature creates in us a well-founded belief that this ideal is an 
impossible ideal. But, if it were not, the denial of the right 
of private property appears to be contrary to ethics, because 
it is contrary to the highest, as it is also the clearest known, 
formula of social rights and duties, namely, tothe decalogue. It 
is unscientific, because the doctrine of the survival of the fit 
does in fact apply to men, as to other animals, in the order of 
nature; the destruction of the unfit under the operation of 
natural law is often humane, putting an end to their suffering 
and at the same time relieving the community of a burden, 
besides holding out the hope of a steady and continuous 
improvement of the race. Finally, with the abolition of 
private property the most powerful incentive to individual 
effort would be extinguished, civilization would disappear, and 
the race would relapse into a state of barbarism. 

It is clear that, if these statements are justified by science, 
by philosophy, and by religion, the state can not do otherwise 
than to take ground intermediate between these extremes. 

There is a third opinion, sometimes expressed, namely, that 
while it is the duty of the successful in life to relieve, at least 
the more pressing needs of the unfortunate, this duty devolves 
not merely primarily but exclusively upon private persons; 
that the state is debarred, by the very nature of its constitu- 
tional functions, from taking any part in the work of charity ; 
and that the only quasi-universal organization which can 
properly engage in it is the church. According to this view, 
an ethical and religious character pertains to the church, while 
the state is essentially secular and non-ethical. This is too 
bold and crude an assertion to be accepted without modifica- 
tion. Both the church and the state are of divine origin, else 
neither. The one is no more founded upon human brother- 
hood than the other. This brotherhood is partly physical, 
partly spiritual; partly demonstrable, and partly a matter of 
inference or faith. But it is no less real in the one instance 
than in the other; the sense of fraternal union and reciprocal 
obligation lies at the foundation of each of these, the two 
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greatest of all human institutions. As to the claim that 
charity must of right be purely individual, it is contradicted 
by the universal sense of mankind as revealed in human 
associated action for every conceivable charitable purpose. If 
voluntary association in charitable work is lawful, who shall 
set bounds to the extent of such association? It may lawfully 
include every member of an entire nation, if the larger move- 
ment is more effective and truly represents the sentiment of 
the majority. 

The right of the state to appropriate funds for the relief of 
suffering and for the maintenance of the destitute may be 
vindicated on many grounds, on that of the solidarity of the 
race ; of the necessary attachment of the people to the soil, 
and the right of eminent domain vested in the state; of public 
policy; and of the prevention of the growth of the special 
classes whose existence is so closely related to that of social 
evils. It rests primarily upon the doctrine that every civic 
corporation is in fact a brotherhood, and that brotherhood 
implies equality before the law. As I have elsewhere said : 
“The millions expended annually, in so-called public charity, 
from the public revenues, are the best proof that the popular 
heart is a heart of love and tender sympathy. Every man 
who needs help has the right to expect it in the first instance 
from those nearest to him in blood, affection, or locality ; but 
his ultimate appeal is to the whole human race, and the state 
ordains that this resource shall never fail him. Indeed, where 
it is certain that individuals can not or will not give what is 
really needed, or that if they do they will thereby impoverish 
or otherwise injure themselves or their families, the state 
anticipates the demand and provides help without waiting to 
be asked to do so. The government thus plants itself upon 
the principles of the Lord’s prayer and the sermon on the 
mount.* In making this provision, it merely enforces upon 
the unwilling and recalcitrant the fulfilment of a natural 
obligation to their brethren in distress, however remote may 
be the tie of kinship between them. 

The limitations of the obligation of the state to the 
unfortunate are implied in what has been just said. It is not 


* Jdeal Public Charity, National Conference of Charities, 1895, p. 23. 
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bound to do more than is necessary, or more than is expedient, 
having a due regard to the counterclaims of those from whom 
the money required for public charity is collected by taxation ; 
nor is it bound to do anything for those who can help them- 
selves, or whom those nearest to them “in blood, affection, or 
locality,” are willing to help without compulsion. But the 
state is bound, as the official organ of the entire people, to see 
that no citizen perishes for want of timely and adequate 
succor. This is a duty which it owes to itself. In fulfilling 
it, the state obeys the law of self-preservation. 

As a question of policy, our public charitable system may 
be regarded as a scheme of compulsory insurance against pos- 
sible disaster, liable to overtake any man in his own person or 
in that of his dependent relatives. The tax is the premium 
for such insurance, which is assessed against the aggregate 
wealth of the community, the title to which is vested in 
individuals, but in a very real sense is after all a public trust, 
in which the whole community has a certain common interest. 
Every individual who has paid into the fund thus created his 
proper share, in proportion to his means, whether great or 
small, is entitled to the benefits of such payment, if he is 
unfortunate enough to have an actual claim to them; if not, 
he may congratulate himself, as the man does whose house 
does not burn, and consider his insurance as an equivalent for 
his outlay. Organized charity has been sarcastically defined 
to be a declaration on the part of A that B ought to help C. 
The state alone has the right to make this declaration, in its 
judicial capacity, since it determines the obligation of every 
citizen to every other citizen; and it would be criminal for it, 
in case of necessity, to fail to make and enforce it. In enforc- 
ing it, the state does no wrong to B; it secures to C his just 
due; and it renders to B a full return for his expenditure. 
Besides, there is no other system so economical. Bis helped at 
the least possible cost, and the cost is distributed equitably over 
the widest possible area. For these and other reasons the 
American policy of state schools for the deaf, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded, state hospitals for the insane, state asylums 
for imbeciles, county and town almshouses, state care of 
destitute and neglected children, and other similar charitable 
foundations is justified by its results. Among them one of 
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the most beneficent is the prevention of the growth of the 
dependent and criminal classes in consequence of neglect, and 
the liberation of much productive energy, thus adding to the 
wealth of the nation which would otherwise be absorbed in 
the care of the afflicted at their homes. 

Thus far we have discussed only one aspect of the question 
of relief, namely, that of administration. Closely connected 
with this is another phase of the subject which now demands 
attention, namely, the question of governmental supervision 
of all the various agencies by which relief is granted. 

There is no dispute as to the necessity and propriety of 
supervision by the state of public charity. The history of 
public charity in the United States is a history, first, of pro- 
gressive differentiation of social organs and functions, and, 
when this process had reached a certain stage, of the efforts 
made by local governments at integration of the system, the 
fragmentary character of which indicated the necessity for a 
more perfect correlation of all its parts. All the earlier chari- 
table associations and institutions were the creation of private 
and personal efforts to ameliorate the lot of the unfortunate, 
with the possible exception of paupers. Our pauper legisla- 
tion is an offshoot of English law; but it can hardly be said to 
have taken root in the slave states, because, under the slave 
system, there was little formal pauperism, every master being 
under a legal and moral obligation to take care of his own 
laborers, in case of disability from any cause. The private 
charitable institutions for other special classes were at first 
subsidized by the government, which, however, assumed no 
control over them, direct or indirect, and had no representative 
of its own in their management. Some of these original 
foundations still survive, on their original basis. Their utility 
was so apparent, and the demand for similar institutions 
increased so rapidly with the growth of the population, that 
the states were compelled to take the initiative in meeting this 
demand, without waiting the spontaneous action of the benev- 
olent impulses of private citizens. 

The growth of this great group of scattered public institu- 
tions was stimulated in the newer states by the local ambitions 
and interests of communities impressed with the conviction 
that the establishment of such an institution in their vicinity 
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would be a good advertisement, attract settlers, augment the 
value of lands, and add to the permanent circulation of current 
funds, thus watering all branches of trade and enriching the 
local merchants, farmers, and working men. These local insti- 
tutions, although nominally owned and controlled by the state, 
were usually governed by local trustees, and they were admin- 
istered largely in the interest of the local community. They 
sustained no fixed relation to each other, their charters 
contained many conflicting provisions, and the only common 
ground upon which they met was in the lobbies of the legis- 
lature, where they formed powerful combinations to secure 
liberal appropriations, and quarreled with each other over their 
apportionment and division. These combinations were espe- 
cially dangerous and annoying, where appropriations were 
made in aid of private charities, as well as directly to the 
institutions which were the property of the state. The 
tendency of such subsidiary appropriations is to multiply 
institutions needlessly and to foster the overgrowth of the 
dependent classes. 

The state governments at last awakened to the need for 
correlation and regulation of these independent, divergent, 
rival interests, and for the subordination of the local element 
in them to the general public welfare. The result of this 
awakening was the creation, one after another, of state boards 
of public charities, or of charity and correction, to which the 
difficult task was assigned of coérdinating and reconciling con- 
flicting claims upon the public treasury and introducing 
improved methods of management of state charitable and cor- 
rectional institutions, as well as of abating the evils incident 
to their administration in the purely local interest, and com- 
pelling them to respond more fully to the wants of the entire 
community and yield more prompt and complete obedience 
to the laws enacted for the government of their officials. 
Much money was felt to be wasted in charity, and these 
boards were further called upon to advise the legislature how 
such waste might be avoided. They have done this work, 
upon the whole fairly well, and have exerted a salutary influ- 
ence upon the evolution of our charitable system, developing 
it where it was weak and checking its growth where the tend- 
ency to overgrowth was obvious. They have exercised 
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a peculiarly important function in the inspection of county 
and municipal institutions, exposing the abuses common in 
them, securing remedial legislation in some instances, and in 
others persuading the local authorities to institute much needed 
reforms. In all this work they have been greatly aided by the 
annual official reunion of representatives of these boards, out of 
which has grown the organization of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, a body in which the voluntary and 
the semi-official characters are happily united. 

But the state governments have divided on the question 
whether the functions assigned to state boards of charities 
should be administrative or purely supervisory, with no execu- 
tive power or responsibility. In the former case they are 
properly called boards of control, and are in reality trustees 
who govern the entire group of state institutions, instead of 
governing a single institution ; they hold the title-deeds to all 
their property, real and personal, they receive and disburse 
all the moneys expended on their account, they make all 
necessary appointments of officers and employés, they insti- 
tute and enforce the regulations controlling their official con- 
duct and the precise rights and obligations of the inmates of 
the institutions. State boards of charities properly so called 
exercise none of these functions. The principal reason for the 
general preference expressed for the latter is the impossibility 
of uniting the functions of administration and supervision. 
It is desirable to separate charity organization from the 
administering of relief, because otherwise charity organization 
societies can not, in the nature of things, exercise a thorough 
and impartial supervision of the system of private charities in 
a given municipality. It is equally evident that there can be 
no adequate supervision of the work of a state board of control, 
and that if a supervisory board is necessary or desirable, its 
exclusive function should be that of supervision. 

How far it is expedient for the state to exercise govern- 
mental oversight of private charity is an open question, not 
yet settled. Of the abstract right of the state to exercise such 
supervision there can be no doubt, any more than of its right 
to appoint inspectors of banks and other corporations 
conducted for profit. This right has been upheld by the 
courts in many judicial decisions, where it has been denied and 
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resisted. The necessity for state supervision of private 
charities, in some instances, as a means of preventing frauds, 
abuses, mismanagement, and misrepresentation, especially 
where private charitable institutions apply for state aid, is 
equally undeniable. The only question is whether the 
probability of serious injustice to the public or to the inmates 
of these institutions, without state supervision, is so great as 
to justify the universal application of the rule. The same 
question might be raised, and has been raised, with reference 
to corporations conducted for profit. 

3. The final obligation of the state, with reference to social 
evils and their concrete embodiment in special classes, is the 
improvement of social conditions, by legislation based upon 
social experience and adapted to check the operation of 
causes which generate and perpetuate conditions unfavorable 
to the public welfare. Certainly this is a function which 
governments alone can fulfil. Private efforts to bring about 
necessary reforms stop with the education of the public and 
the formation of a correct public opinion and sentiment 
relative to social evils, their causes, and the appropriate 
remedies. The highest expression of public sentiment, indeed 
the only authoritative expression, is in statutory enactments. 
The ultimate aim, therefore, of all social reformers, is the 
amendment of the statutes. Wise and practicable amendments 
are only possible after a preliminary work of careful, thorough 
investigation, by the comparative method, of existing laws 
and their practical results, with a view to determining not 
merely what they have accomplished, but what they have 
failed to accomplish, and the reasons for such failure. The 
investigations made must cover not only the operation of 
statutory law (which is a branch of social therapy), but must 
reach down to the structure and functional activity of society 
itself, and cover the operation of natural law, of which 
statutory law is the very imperfect reflection—the image or 
the echo. Such investigation may be carried on by private 
persons acting singly or in association, often with immense 
profit, particularly if the government fails or refuses to 
institute the needed research into the etiology of social ills. 
But it is evident that it can ordinarily be better done by 
official inquiry, and that there are many necessary inquiries 
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which the government alone can successfully prosecute, owing 
to their expense, their wide scope, and the unwillingness of 
citizens to furnish the desired information, to obtain which 
compulsory process then becomes essential. The remarks 
just made as to the need of governmental codperation with 
individual students of social problems, for the attainment 
of the end sought in social investigation, apply also to the 
publication and diffusion of the results of such investigation, 
often with added force. 


Springfield, Illinois. FREDERICK HOWARD WINES. 











MANUAL TRAINING VS. CRIME. 


Our century has hoped so much from education—and, even 
now that it is growing old and looks more soberly on its 
youthful expectations, it still hopes so much—that it may be 
well to take stock of the results of our educational endeavors, 
and especially to ask ourselves what education has done to 
prevent, or at least to palliate, crime. 

It certainly seems natura! to expect education to do much 
in the way of diminishing crime. But it would be optimistic 
to expect that our first educational attempts should leave no 
room forimprovement. The problems that confront educators 
to-day have arisen since the rise of large democracies in the 
beginning of this century, and they are in some important 
respects different from any that history has heretofore attacked. 
From the beginning of civilization till about a century ago, 
the bulk of the people received their education as apprentices 
to master workmen in the various trades. From the end of the 
dark ages up to well into this century, a very slowly increasing 
minority (beginning with the priests or clerics, and spreading to 
include the professional and upper classes) received the school- 
ing with which we are now familiar. From the time of man’s first 
appearance on this planet until this century, all education was 
religious and moral, as well as practical and theoretical. But 
what does our country now attempt? (1) Since an ignorant 
democracy is a doomed democracy, it is compelled to under- 
take the education, not only of the upper classes, but of all 
men. (2) Since all citizens are sovereigns, it insists on giving 
to all the education which only the more fortunate classes used 
to receive. (3) It gives practically none of the apprentice 
training that has been the world’s main reliance since civiliza- 
tion began, and very little of the religious inspiration on which 
humanity has steadily depended since it became humanity. 
In a word, our educational system fairly flies in the face of all 
human experience. This does not condemn it outright, for 
there are no doubt many things man has never tried that are 
better than the things he has tried ; but it raises a strong pre- 
1020 
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sumption that our system scarcely embodies wisdom’s last 
word. 

The attitude, then, in which we approach this question of 
the relation of education to crime, is one of hope tempered by 
reflection. There is a system of education, if only we can find 
it, that will seriously diminish crime, and, possibly, may eventu- 
ally root it out. But our system, a mere fragment out of the 
past, may possibly do little to diminish crime under present 
conditions, and may even do something to foster it. 

Some of the facts are very encouraging, for they indicate 
that the more general diffusion of education has been followed 
by a decrease in crime. In England, in Austria, in Japan, 
and in Australia, as the school population has grown larger, 
the prison population has grown smaller. In England, for 
instance, where the records extend farthest back, during the 
period from 1840 to 1890, literacy was multiplied by three, but 
crime was divided by four. This is encouraging. But the 
period is short, and there are other countries to be heard from, 
which unfortunately show the reverse side of the picture. In 
France, in Italy and in Germany, with a population about 
equal to the first group of countries (120 millions), as educa- 
tion has spread downward to the lower strata of society, from 
which criminals chiefly spring, crime has increased alarmingly. 
In France, less than half of the population could read and 
write in 1830, but 85 per cent in 1880. Yet there were two 
and one-half times as many criminals at the later date. 

There is other evidence to the same effect. If education 
diminished crime, it might be anticipated that men (more of 
whom are educated) would commit fewer crimes in proportion 
to their numbers than women. But all over the world the 
percentage of criminal men is very much larger than of 
criminal women. Similarly, city populations are at once 
better educated and more criminal than country populations. 
Doubtless the situation is far too complex, as Dr. McDonald 
has suggested, to be solved by such simple statistics. Women 
and countrymen commit fewer crimes, largely because they 
are less tempted, and little, if at all, because they are less 
educated. Yet education, it must be remembered, has spread 
and is spreading widely, and the direction of its spread is even 
more important than its amount; it has spread to the very 
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classes that supply the main bulk of the prison population. If 
education, as we have it, were an important factor in checking 
crime, the crime rate should give some indication of the fact. 
Other conditions characteristic of modern times may, of course, 
be so fostering crime as to obscure the remedial effects of 
education, but that is highly improbable. 

When we ask in what direction our educational scheme is 
weak, we have not far to look for the answer. In the first 
place, a substitute for the religious half of the old education 
that has been dropped must be found and placed alongside of 
the secular half that has been retained. Religious instruction 
had an object in view, whose accomplishment is of the highest 
practical importance. The aim of all education is so to train 
the young as best to assist them to lead sensible human lives, 
and this, I suppose, means lives in which they do what is 
worth doing and do it somewhat skilfully and effectively. A 
sensible man chooses his ends wisely, and shows competence 
in realizing them. He has reasonable interests, and knows 
how to protect them. Now, modern education is successful 
in teaching the young how to protect their interests, but it 
makes little effort to teach them (as religion used to do) what 
interests are worth protecting. Largely as the usefulness of 
education would be increased, if it systematically and scientific- 
ally trained our youth in the sound judgment of relative 
values, nevertheless I am convinced that the root of the evil 
lies deeper. However valuable an individual may feel a given 
result to be, he will not undertake its accomplishment, if it is 
only by means of unceasingly irksome exertion that he can 
succeed. There may be men who so value keeping out of 
prison that for the accomplishment of that end no exertion 
can be too irksome and distasteful, but the same, I fear, can 
not be said of all men, either now or at any time in the visible 
future. Indeed, it can, I am sure, be shown very conclusively 
that a surprisingly large majority of the delinquents are in 
prison, not because they would not much rather be out, but 
because they know none but extremely difficult means of 
staying out. And that brings me to my second point. 

Our schooling must be made democratic. We have assumed 
that every American citizen is as good as foreign aristocrats, 
and that the education given them is not too good for him. 
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But if the question must be considered from that point of 
view, which of course may well be denied, it would be more 
dignified in the American citizen to insist on having an educa- 
tion cut to his own rather than to an alien measure. The life 
his father led, and that he will probably lead, deserves at least 
so much consideration as consists in its being seriously pre- 
pared for. Self-respect does not consist in aping the far 
different lives of men whom one envies; it rather consists in 
living thoroughly one’s own life, however humble it be, and in 
availing oneself of every educative assistance for the living of 
it more thoroughly. 

But leaving this sore point, let me ask a more practical 
question. How many of our working population does our 
present education fit? In 1890 the self-supporting men and 
women in the United States numbered 22,750,000. I find in 
professional service, including the learned professions, 950,000; 
bankers and brokers, some 30,000; merchants, wholesale and 
half the retail, less than 400,000; manufacturers, a little over 
100,000; in all, not quite 1,500,000. There are 5,000,000 farmers. 
Assuming that the country could digest 1,000,000 gentlemen 
farmers, the total result is that, of 23,000,000 workers, less than 
2,500,000 belong to the so-called upper classes. The education 
offered by our public schools to the nine-tenths of our popula- 
tion, who constitute the working “masses,” from its first to 
its last step was devised as a training for the remaining tenth, 
who constitute the “classes.’””’ Such a system has two main 
defects. 

1. Children are trained for a life that only a small minority 
of them can hope to lead, and are left with practically no 
training for the life that an overwhelming majority of them 
must lead. That many of the ills that affect our body politic 
can be traced to this misdirected education is not difficult to 
see. Expectations are aroused that must in most cases be 
disappointed, thus fostering the widespread spirit of envious 
dissatisfaction, whose dangers are only too apparent. 

2. But the second defect is at least as serious; indeed,from 
the criminologist’s point of view, more serious. I believe it 
can be shown that lack of industrial training is more largely 
responsible for crime than any other factor. Many facts point 
to that conclusion. I shall mention a few close at hand. 
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According to the last census approximately 85 per cent of 
the inmates of prisons have no trade education. Remember- 
ing that a negligible number—6 per cent—of criminals come 
from the well-to-do classes, it follows that unskilled manual 
and clerical workers furnish 85 per cent, skilled 15 per cent of 
the prison population. Indeed the picture is even darker. 
This result is based in part on statements made by prisoners 
themselves, who, from ignorance, from vanity, and from cun- 
ning, claim education they have never received. For instance, 
from statements made by prisoners at the Elmira reformatory, 
running over nine years, it would appear that 80 per cent of 
them had no training, while 20 per cent of them had. But the 
director of the trade school, Mr. Clarke, under whose eye 
every prisoner works, reports that scarcely 2 per cent have in 
fact any trade skill. On the basis of the Elmira percentage of 
veracity, it may be inferred that rather less than 2 per cent of 
the United States prison population are prepared for skilled 
labor. 

Much the same result is reached, when the training of negro 
criminals is examined. In proportion to their numbers, there 
are four and one-half times as many negro criminals as there 
are white. Under present conditions the negro race is a 
criminal race. It is also a race 95 per cent of whose criminals 
admit having no industrial training, as against 80 per cent of 
white criminals. This showing is especially significant, inas- 
much as some of the whites have wealthy parents, whose sup- 
port offers to them an alternative to crime, while the blacks 
can not count on such assistance. Most negroes are led into 
crime because they have no other way of supporting them- 
selves. President Booker T. Washington has shown that 
industrial training starts the negro well along the road to good 
citizenship and success. The same training might thin the 
abnormally large throng of negroes traveling towards the 
penitentiary. Much is said in the South about negro crimes, 
and terrible is the punishment that too often waits upon them. 
Let us hope that the South will soon learn that these crimes 
can be largely diminished by making all negro schools indus- 
trial schools. It is the idle darkey who is a menace to the 
community, and it would be more economical, more enlight- 
ened, and more humane to remedy the incompetence from 
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which, largely, his idleness and consequent crime flow, in place 
of following brutal crime with punishment equally brutal. All 
negro public schools should be mainly manual training and 
trade schools. 


My main contention is probably by this time sufficiently 
plain, as well as the character of the evidence that supports 
it. Nearly all the able-bodied and mature must trust to 
manual and clerical labor for their support. Unskilled labor 
is precarious, and to many quite as irksome as crime; skilled 
labor is less precarious, and very much more attractive to the 
competent. One means of diminishing crime is to swell the 
ranks of skilled and thin the ranks of unskilled labor. 

The same contention may be put in another form. The 
efficiency of the Elmira system in curing crime is conceded 
by experts in penology. Although the reformatory deals 
with men from sixteen to thirty years old, whose criminal tend- 
encies are developed to the point of being all but habitual, 
and although it is much hampered by unwise legislation 
(especially by the determinate sentence), the authorities esti- 
mate that from 80 to 85 per cent of the prisoners committed 
to their charge are probably reformed, and no longer consti- 
tute a menace to society. Remembering that physical and 
industrial training is largely responsible for this gratifying 
result, I suggest that what has been so effective for the cure, 
should with proper modifications be used for the prevention, 
of crime. It is probable that such treatment will be a more 
effective preventive than it has been a cure. There are strong 
reasons for holding that physical and manual training is more 
beneficial if begun when the child is six or seven than if post- 
poned till he is fourteen, to say nothing of twenty, years 
of age. 

It may be asked, how is it possible to separate the children 
of criminal tendencies from other children? To this question 
the provisional answer is that all negroes need the training 
suggested, and that it is possible to make a beginning with 
them. If the same question is pressed with reference to white 
children, no such complication need arise; for it is imprac- 
ticable, unnecessary, and unwise to limit this training to chil- 
dren with criminal tendencies. It is impracticable, because 
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no one is competent to select the children to be so treated, 
and any selection would be chargeable with unwarranted 
inclusionsand exclusions. Owing to the principle of selection, 
the schools would be looked on with aversion, and many who 
needed them most would evade attendance. Finally, both 
because trade schools are expensive, and because attendance 
must be made compulsory, within certain limits, the enter- 
prise should be undertaken by the state as an integral part of 
the public school system. This is quite possible, as is evident 
from an examination of the manual training schools now in 
successful operation. 





Let me suggest in as few words as possible why I think it 
wise, and, in fact, necessary, to give physical and trade-training 
to all children, not only to the children of the slums, but to 
your children and to mine. 

The history of the evolution of races and of animals, the 
progressive record of the stages through which the human 
race and its animal progenitors have passed, is far more familiar 
to us, strange as that may seem, than the order of succession 
in the stages of development in children of our own time. In 
the former history each period is so full of incident and typical 
behavior, that we have not wholly lost the record of any stage. 
In the development of children, on the other hand, the corre- 
sponding stages are passed through with elusive rapidity, and 
they have been the object of so little scientific study as to be 
practically unknown. However, by the aid of one principle, 
now well established, our knowledge of race development has 
been made to contribute largely to our knowledge of the 
development of the child. Every child repeats, in their order, 
all the important stages through which the race has passed in 
its progress from amceba to man; and weare all but convinced 
that the best treatment for the child at any stage is that which 
in fact raised the race from the corresponding stage to the one 
above it. 

Now, our ancestors (human and animal) have passed through 
three stages of mental development. In the first they 
learned to use their limbs, with ever growing intelligence; in 
the second to use tools, with constantly increasing skill; while 
in the third all things are gradually coming to be used as 
tools or means for the attainment of our human purposes. 


———_ 4 — —___—_—— 
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The first great period includes our animal progenitors, who 
learned to approach their food, their prey, and their friends, 
and to retreat from danger and enemies, with growing accuracy 
and appropiateness; and the same is true of their advance in 
the arts of offence and defence. In some cases they even rose 
so high as to live in societies of a rather complex type. 

In spite of this progress, intelligence, in the human sense, 
had not yet come to birth. That had to wait for the second 
period, during which our forefathers first began to compass 
their ends by means of external objects. Anthropologists tell 
of the stone age, the bronze age, and the iron age, through 
which prehistoric man passed; but none tell of a time when 
man did not use tools. Differing greatly in other respects, all 
agree in calling man the tool-using animal. On the whole, it 
seems probable that it was first in hunting and in fishing, 
and in the fierce conficts among themselves, that our apelike 
ancestors began to use tools and to become men. Their stone 
implements were but roughly formed and of little use, but by 
degrees they came to be more skilfully fashioned, and better 
adapted to their several purposes. The first tools were lucky 
finds, the next were more nicely shaped by means of other 
tools—a sharp stone serving, for instance, to shape an arrow- 
head. And as all this was going on for countless generations, 
men were growing intelligent in devices. This life, with a 
narrow practical outlook, but one which did extend beyond 
the body—this life, with its quick and sharp testing of every 
device by immediate success or faiure, was the first school in 
which mind learned to reign over matter, in which brain learned 
control, not only of muscles, but of what muscles grasped. 
Intelligence was first born as hand-directing intelligence, and 
out of hand-directing intelligence all intelligence has developed. 
Once the habit is formed of fashioning weapons and other 
tools, and of observing them and searching out their results, 
art and science are born, and their growth is only a matter of 
naturally increasing skill in making and looking. 

Presently, not only certain objects close to hand and plain 
to sight, but the whole world of objects is one great tool-chest, 
in which are contained countless machines and devices that 
minister usefully to human purposes. With that the third 
period is reached, that in which we now live. 
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Returning now to the boy; he, too, passes through the 
same three stages, the first stretching till about seven, the 
second till nearly adolescence (say till twelve), and the third 
through life. Passing by the first stage, I wish to direct 
attention to the second. Universal experience will confirm 
the assertion that more boys are fond of hunting and fishing, 
and more girls are tomboys, from seven to twelve, than at any 
other time. This is the most trying time for parents and 
educators, under our present system. Children hate to go to 
school, and when they get there they are ill at ease, restive, 
uncontrolled. School work is irksome to them, and they seem 
to be incapable of concentrating their attention on it. A boy 
may be so busy cutting his desk, that youcan come upon him 
unobserved ; but give him a sum to do, and his mind will not 
stay on it a minute. Similarly, on the play-ground, children 
at this age first begin to enjoy games of the same general 
kind as hunting and fishing. They no longer care for toys, 
nor care to play make-believe games—horse, railroad train, or 
what not. They have passed the “monkey” stage. Neither 
do they care for cards, chess, dominoes, and other games, so 
attractive later on, which require serious thought. They play 
tag, baseball, marbles, tops, kites—games in which victory 
depends on the exertion and skilful application of physical 
power. This is the teasing, bullying, and even the torturing 
age. The cats and dogs and frogs have a hard time of it, and 
little boys and girls fare scarcely better at the hands of the 
tyrants of ten or twelve. Original sin is pressing hard to 
come out, and it should be aided to do so as harmlessly as 
possible. All this harks back to the time when men lived in 
the woods and by the streams, when they fought with their 
enemies a large part of the time, and most cheerfully 
tortured them, when they were the victors. But it also harks 
back to the time when each savage made his own tools and 
weapons, and developed his mind by the effort to make more 
and more skilful contrivances. Some 5,000 children were 
asked what they wanted to be when they grew up. _Irrespec- 
tive of their fathers’ occupation, the largest proportion of 
children who chose trades were from ‘seven to eleven years 
old, and at that age more children chose trades than any 
other occupation. 
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It was by doing and making that the boy’s savage ancestors 
learned how to think and to become civilized. The boy of 
nine shows you that he, too, is ready to do and to make, not 
unskilfully, with a little undoing and unmaking thrown in. 
But he is not ready to think. He will not and can not think 
well. Let the reader recall his own boyhood. Was there 
anything which you were not ready to do, with a jack-knife 
and a piece of wood? Give you something to handle, and you 
could do just about what you liked with it; you enjoyed the 
doing of it. But you had no head at all for arithmetical 
calculations. Mark Twain tells a story of a bad boy who 
played hockey and went hunting and fishing, and cut things 
up with his knife until all hope of him was lost. Yet he 
turned out well and became a respected citizen, while the good 
boy who went to school and learned his lessons turned out i 
badly. This is more than a funny story. It is the truth. H 
That bad boy was a better educator than his teachers. He 
may not have known much, but he did know what was best 
for himself. What, then, is the lesson for us? Give the boy 
the jack-knife, to cut his intellectual teeth on. Only make it 
the latest thing in jack-knives; make it a chisel and an awl, 
a gimlet, an auger, and a plane; make it all the tools that have 
grown out of his ancestor’s stone knife and stone hammer, for 
the boy has not as much time as all the generations of his 
ancestors had to work up to the civilized platform, and he 
must be given some advantages to start with. 

An example may make my meaning plainer. We all know 
that the frog begins life in the humble réle of a tadpole, and 
many of us have wondered what the tadpole does with his tail 
when he becomes a frog. Recently, scientists have answered 
that question. Nature makes the frogs’ legs out of tadpoles’ 
tails, just as frugal mothers make Johnny’s trousers out of his 
father’s discarded coat tails. If the tail is destroyed, the legs 
do not appear; if it is injured or cramped in its development, 
the legs are weak or malformed. Now, skill in the use of 
tools or weapons bears the same relation to trained intelligence 
that the tadpole’s tail does to the frog’s legs. In the human 
race and in the child, general intelligence and efficiency 
develop out of manual dexterity. If the development of 
manual dexterity is checked when ready to develop, the child’s 
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intellectual nature is in grave danger of being cramped and 
warped. Thwart a boy in this stage of his nature’s bent, snub 
his longing to use tools and weapons, and there is no real 
ground for surprise if his joy in work never returns, or if it is 
replaced by so great an aversion to manual labor that he 
becomes a vagrant, a tramp, a ne’er-do-well, prefers crime to 
industry, and lands in the penitentiary. On the other hand, 
give the boy his head during this critical time; teach him to 
use tools and to watch the fruit of his toil grow up before his 
eyes; teach him languages, which he at that age learns with 
greatest ease; then let him go hunting and fishing in leisure 
hours, and the odds are ten to one that he will fall on his 
intellectual feet, if his subsequent training is at all intelligent. 

What this subsequent training should be, I can here only 
suggest. For the majority, after from two to four years more 
of schooling, it must be industrial training; for the minority, 
it will be the high school and the college; and for one as 
much as for the other, early manual training would be the 
very best preparation. 

Starting from several different directions, we have each time 
arrived at the same point—occupation, industry. Is it not 
natural that we should reach Rome, by whatever road we 
travel? Is not useful, productive occupation the central point 
of every human life worth living? Does not every man who 
is worth his salt spend the bulk of his waking time in doing 
his work? Is there any service which a man can render 
society comparable to that of doing his work well? Self- 
support in some useful calling—that is manhood; and any 
man who fails of it so deserves our pity that he is literally 
beneath contempt. In some way, in any way, train up 
children so that they can labor at something skilfully and 
joyfully. When that is done, the problem of crime (and, 
believe me, many besides) will be more than half solved. 


University of Texas. MEZES. 











DISTRICT POORHOUSES. 


Whoever will go from one county to another and inspect the 
county poorhouses of the great northwest, will be inevitably 
impressed by the lack of uniformity in a system designed 
for the single object of providing a home for those of our 
number who, from lack of thrift or foresight, or by reason of 
some misfortune, are homeless. In some counties a house is 
rented, and the few unfortunates who are a county charge are 
sent to it. Other counties have purchased a farm and have 
erected a county poorhouse; but the number of inmates is so 
small, that it is deemed advisable to rent the farm to the 
bidder who is found, on the opening of sealed proposals, to 
have offered to board the paupers for a less amount per week 
than any cf his competitors. Sometimes the county rents 
the furniture with the almshouse; but in numerous instances 
the furniture, the tools, the teams, and everything else in the 
house or upon the farm, are the property of the good 
Samaritan (?) who takes charge of the paupers until a lower 
bidder than he comes forward, when he moves out, leaving the 
house in poor repair, the premises bare, and the farm stripped. 
In the most populous counties, the farm is usually owned by 
the county, also the house, with all necessary furniture, the 
teams and farm implements, and everything connected with 
the establishment. A man and his wife are selected as keeper 
and matron, and hired by the year; they have no personal 
inducement to keep the unfortunate inmates on short allow- 
ance, but it is to their interest to keep up the farm, and to care 
for the buildings, furniture, and implements. In a dozen 
smaller counties of the state of Michigan there are no poor- 
houses, but such paupers as there are receive outdoor relief. 
It is a question whether it is not better for a small county to 
adopt this method, rather than to try to maintain and operate 
a poorhouse, which it seldom can do properly, and, because of 
the small number of inmates, never with the best economic 
results. 
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Up toa certain point, the per capita cost of maintenance, 
either in a county or state institution, decreases in inverse 
proportion to the increase of inmates. The following figures 
taken from the abstract of the annual reports of the superin- 
tendents of the poor in Michigan, confirm this assertion. In 
eight counties having the smallest average number of paupers 
in almshouses, with one exception the smallest average num- 
ber is less than two, and the weekly per capita cost is $7.39. 
The corresponding cost of the next group, averaging just two, 
is $5.56. The third group, with an average of three and one- 
half inmates, costs $3.89; the fourth, with a fraction over four, 
$3.78; the fifth, averaging nearly seven, $3.58. (There are few 
cases where this rule does not hold good, but in those I think 
that it can be shown that the conditions are not normal, and 
that, because of such abnormal conditions, the cost is more or 
less than in the cases cited.) In sixteen counties, having as 
many as ten, but less than twenty, inmates in each of their 
respective poorhouses, the average per capita cost per week is 
$3.55. In other counties ranging as high as fifty inmates, the 
per capita cost averages less than $2; while in two counties, 
with an average of eighty-five inmates, the average cost is $2.70. 

The tables from which these figures are taken are imperfect, 
but they are the best obtainable, and so far as they go, they 
seem to emphasize the almost self-evident proposition that, up 
to acertain point, the per capita cost of maintaining a poor- 
house decreases in inverse ratio to the increase in the number 
of inmates. 

What is more important, from a humanitarian point of view, 
is that small poorhouses are seldom so well planned and 
equipped, or so cleanly, as are larger establishments; nor are 
the inmates so well cared for. The per capita cost, where few 
are maintained, is large at best; for this reason the lowest 
bidder is usually employed ; and such a person is seldom con- 
cerned particularly about order and cleanliness, even in his 
own home, much less in the county’s home for dependents. 
There seems to the county authorities to be no particular need 
of considering the proper arrangement of the house ; “any old 
thing will do,’ and it is made to do, in many small counties. 
Charitable work in some counties is very much like the 
religious life of some persons; there is just enough of a sem- 
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blance of it to pass in this world, with a desire and effort to 
obtain it at the minimum expenditure of thought, labor, and 


cash. 


The law provides for relief of the poor; but in its applica- 
tion it seems to be regarded, in a number of counties (the 
smaller ones particularly), as intended for the relief of the tax- 
payers. The wretched applicant for aid, who is sent to the 
poorhouse, is to be cared for in the most penurious way, to be 
barely kept alive, and so deprived of the relief which death 


might otherwise bring him. 


True, many small counties can hardly afford the outlay 
required to operate their poorhouses. But why attempt to 
maintain a county institution, when a group of counties might 
combine to care for their dependent poor, and, at an expense 
no greater, if so great, provide well-planned almshouses, suit- 
able for the purpose for which they are erected, presided over 
by keepers and matrons adopted to their work? Section 1819, 
Howell’s Annotated (Michigan) Statutes provides, ‘“ That any 
number of counties * * * may, at their joint charge, and 


for their common use, erect and provide * 


* 


* a poor- 


house, and purchase land for the use thereof, which, at their 
option, may take the place of their county poorhouse.” There 
are from twenty to thirty counties in the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, bordering on and north of the Flint and Pere Mar- 
quette railroad, which could combine in groups of four, each 
group aggregating twenty or more dependents now in separate 
poorhouses ; and, by taking advantage of the provision just 
quoted, they could care for such dependents more in keeping 
with the demands of our christian civilization, and at a much 
less per capita cost. In a number of instances, the accessibility 
of the house and the greater convenience of reaching it, would 
result in a saving in the cost of transportation; for it is a fact 
that long rides over rough or dusty roads are necessary in 


order to reach the poorhouses in many counties. 


In one case, 


which I call to mind most vividly, and with anything but 
pleasant recollections, a ride of twenty-eight miles over a dusty 
road, under a hot sun, was requisite, to visit a poorhouse, 
which, when reached, was found to contain as inmates only 


two old men. 


Cognizance of the fact is had, that, rather than unite coun- 
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ties in the care of the dependent poor, the effort in many sec. 
tions of our state, is to make the townships the unit of admin- 
istration of public relief; an effort which, judged by the argu- 
ments adduced in favor of such effort, is based on selfish con- 


siderations 


and purely 


local 


jealousies ; 


considerations 


unworthy to be advanced, or to have any weight, in the 
endeavor to solve the humane problem, how ought a child of 
ourcommon Father to be cared for, when overcome by mis- 


fortune and want? 


Experience and theory, each and both of 


them, point to the district poorhouse as the most economical 
system of indoor relief. 
can be said of them is that they are contemptible in any one ; 
and that in those to whom is committed the care of the poor 
of this world, they border close on criminality. The man 
whose soul is so small, whose eyesight is so dimmed, and 
whose mind isso warped and twisted, that he can not see beyond 
the lines of his own town, is not a safe man to whom to com- 
mit even the interest of a township. His understanding of the 
saying, “‘the greatest good to the greatest number ” is that the 
Even his loud professions 
of loyalty to his township are based on the benefits which are 
In his great seeming zeal for the 
economical expenditure of public funds, he draws the line at 


greatest number is ‘‘ number one.” 
to accrue to “number one.” 


“number one.” 


simonious extravagances. 


economical. 


As to local jealousies, well, all that 


His seeming economies are simply par- 


The true economist has a broad 
and comprehensive view; the narrow soul can never be truly 


The (Michigan) “act to provide for the establishment, gov- 
ernment and control of union almshouses,” is act number 178, 
Public Acts of 1877. For twenty years it has stood on our 


statute books, and no advantage has been taken of it. 


For 


twenty years, notwithstanding the fact that this act has been 
in force, puny, inefficient, expensive, separate county institu- 
tions—jfoor houses indeed—have been springing up, which, 
while a burden to the taxpayers, have failed to properly do the 
work for which such taxpayers are taxed in order that it may 


be done. 


Has this habit become so fixed upon us that, like 


other bad habits, it is next to impossible to throw it off? Is 


there no hope of reform in this particular? 
economy—every worthy impulse, sentiment, and considera- 


Humanity, 
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tion—call loudly for radical, immediate reform; they demand 
that the travesty of charity enacted in many counties of Mich- 
igan, in caring for the poor, shall cease. Will the call be heard 
and heeded ? 


Lansing, Michigan. Lucius C. STORRS. 







































































Hmong Our Exchanges. 


HoMICIDE IN THE UNITED Srates—The orth American 
Review printed in December and January two articles by Pro- 
fessor Lombroso, in which this distinguished Italian criminal 
anthropologist undertakes to explain “why homicide has 
increased in the United States.” It is always dangerous for a 
foreigner to discuss the social conditions of a country of which 
he is not a native and in which he has never had a residence. 
It is nevertheless surprising to find a professed scientist and 
statistician interpreting an official report, as Lombroso misinter- 
prets the United States Census Reports. He says: “If we 
compare the results of the last census with those of the census 
of 1880, we find that in the latter year there were 4,600 arrests 
for the crime of homicide, whilst according to the figures 
published June 1, 1890, the number of similar arrests has 
increased to 7,500. From this it would appear that homicides 
had increased 60 per cent, while the population had increased 
but 25 percent.” There are no national statistics of arrests for 
crime in the United States. The census reports nothing but the 
number of prisoners incarcerated in prisons at the two dates 
named. There is no necessary connection between the number 
of prisoners charged with a given offense at a given date, and 
the number of such offenses committed within the preceding 
year. For this reason, not only is the statement made by Lom- 
broso inexact, but the inference which he draws from it is 
without foundation in tact. Attention should be called to his 
own admission: “Many prisoners whom the law in the United 
States treats as homicides, would not be so considered in 
Europe ; hence, the homicidal statistics, which apparently are so 
discreditable to the United States have not the same signifi- 
cance that similar statistics would have in Europe.” We do not 
attach much importance or value to these articles, although 
Lombroso has said in them some very good things. There is 
reason to believe that his broad generalization that civilization 
has an influence to diminish the relative number of crimes of 
violence, but to augment the number of crimes against property, 
is probably true. He should, however, remember that there are 
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no trustworthy statistics on homicide in this country, and that, 
therefore, comparisons in this regard between the United States 
and Europe are impossible. He is quite right in attributing the 
prevalence of homicide here largely to the presence of a negro 
population, only recently emancipated from a condition of 
slavery, and his final conclusion is tobe noted: ‘ Homicide is in 
reality no more prevalent among [us] than among other civilized 
people, when we deduct that proportion which is chargeable to 
the negroes.” 





Lditorial Chit-Chat. 


Tue SecreET OF CrimE—Murder will out; and the secret of 
crime has been discovered at last. It is pfomaines. The Colum- 
bus of criminal reform, to whom the world is under obligation 
for this important information, is Professor Elmer Gates, of the 
Smithsonian Institute. Glory be to God and to Professor Gates ! 
“ Analysis,” he says, “of any of the excretions or secretions from 
a person who has been angry for half an hour, shows the 
existence of certain ptomaines and katastates of a poisonous 
character; but these poisons are different in kind from those 
obtained from the secretions of a person who has been sad 
for half an hour, and so on with the different evil emotions.” 
Then he proceeds to formulate a simple rule, by which any one 
can easily determine whether his emotions are evil or good: 
Examine your ptomaines! Emotions modify profoundly the 
changes in the vaso-motor circulation of the blood. Irascible, 
depressing, malignant, and fearful emotions create poisons 
in every cell of the body, while good emotions augment the 
nutritive changes in every cell. This reminds us of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Other persons had seen apples fall, before he noticed 
them dropping, one by one; but no one else had grasped 
he meaning of this phenomenon, and guessed what light it 
threw upon the constitution and laws of the physical universe. 
So in the present instance: it has not yet occurred to criminal 
lawyers to plead the absence of poisonous secretions in persons 
accused of crime, as a defence against conviction. Judges will 
henceforth require to be provided with chemical reagents, test 
tubes, etc., as well as with quill pens and ink and paper, as part 
of the paraphernalia of a court of justice. The process of 
the law will be immensely simplified, when courts of justice can 
dispense with testimony and a jury. Or will witnesses still 
be summoned, examined, and cross-examined? If so, will it not 
be necessary to prove the existence of ptomaines in the secre- 
tions of the accused at the time of the commission of the crim- 
inal act? “A criminal propensity,” says Professor Gates, “is 
nothing else than a dominancy of evil memory structures.” 
How clear! Howconvincing! We can now readily distinguish 
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between the habitual criminal and the criminal of occasion. 
After examining his ptomaines, examine his memory structures ! 
If they are “evil,” he has a criminal propensity, is a dangerous 
man, and should be put away. It is much to be regretted that 
we are not told how to make this examination, and how to 
discriminate between structures. Of course, the interest of this 
discovery for reformers consists in the hope that it holds out of 
some effectual means of renovating character in adults or form- 
ing it aright in youth. This is also the hope of Professor Gates, 
for he tells us that “as soon as a larger number of morally 
functioning structures are put in the same part of the brain, 
there arises a new dominancy ; and, if this new dominancy is kept 
alive, it will take the blood away from the old structures 
and cause them to waste away. The time will come, when crim- 
inals will not be allowed to grow up as criminals, but the state 
will see to it that criminally-inclined children are cured during 
early school years.” Does this imply a necessity for the employ- 
ment and payment from the public funds of a special staff of 
inspectors of ptomaines? Will these appointments be political 
or under the civil service rules? Candidates for office will, we 
suppose, be examined as to their understanding of the word 
“dominancy ;” tested as to their ability to recognize ptomaines 
and diastates in excretions ; and required to demonstrate (upon 
living subjects or upon the cadaver) memory structures, and to 
illustrate the method of substituting “ morally functioning ” for 
‘evil’? memory structures. If not, we have little hope of good 
practical results from the interference of the state on the 
lines suggested. Seriously, we imagine that all that there is in 
this seemingly absurd utterance of a learned man is an attempt 
to state a psychological proposition in phrases borrowed from 
the science of physiology; and the result is as grotesque as 
when Speaker Elijah M. Haines used to amuse himself and 
puzzle the lawyers in the Illinois legislature, by stating the laws 
of parliamentary practice in terms of judicial procedure. But 
Mr. Haines knew that he was indulging his sense of humor, 
while Professor Gates seems to expect to be taken seriously. 
We should like to gratify him, but we can not. 





























































Hews and Hotes. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


Baltimore—On the 12th of January representatives of the various charity 
organizations of Baltimore addressed a petition to the Board of Police 
Commissioners, asking that board to discourage, as far as possible, the 
sending of money and supplies for the poor to the station-houses for distri- 
bution. This petition was signed by representatives of the charity organi- 
zation society, the association for the improvement of the condition of the 
poor, the St. Vincent de Paul society and the Hebrew beneficial society , 
among the names attached to it were those of President Gilman, Mr. Charles. 
J. Bonaparte and Mr. John M. Glenn. The petitioners declared that they 
felt justified in saying that no city is better equipped for the proper care of 
the poor, and that all who are in need can be properly taken care of by the 
agencies, whose special duty it is to provide for their needs, which can do 
their work without requiring the self-respecting poor to make known their 
poverty. They can give it to each one according to his peculiar need, be it 
large or small, for a longer or shorter time. They will not be forced to 
distribute what they receive as fast as it comes in, but can make wise 
provision for its use at times when the need is almost as great as in times 
of extreme cold. They point out that in New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
Chicago, Washington, and other large cities, the police forces have been 
relieved of this duty without injury to the poor and with benefit to the work 
of the police. To this petition the commissioners replied, on the following 
day, that the large increase in the area of the city, in the number of 
buildings therein, and in its population, has imposed upon the police 
department so much additional work, that it is very desirable that it should 
be relieved as far as possible of all services other than those which are 
strictly police duties. For this reason the board will not refuse to accept 
and distribute such contributions as may be made by citizens of Baltimore, 
but very much prefers that those who have heretofore asked the police 
department to dispense their contributions, should send them instead to 
some one or more of the organized charities of the city. 


Washington, D. C.—Most commendable is the decision of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to take the distribution of the 
district relief fund out of the hands of the police, and entrust it to the 
associated charities, under the direction of the central relief committee. 
This action is said to have been taken, not because of dissatisfaction with 
the past work in this direction of the police department, but because it is a 
duty which does not properly belong to it, and which takes time and involves 
labor and expense that are needed for other work. The associated charities 
agree to disburse the entire fund placed at their disposal without cost to the 
government for investigation or registration. 
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SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 


WE reproduce from the Chicago Commons the following list of settlements, 
collated from the new edition of the ‘* Bibliography of College, Social and 
University Settlements,” compiled, by the Rev. Graham Taylor, for the 
College Settlements Association. 


In the United States. 
California :— 
Los Angeles—Casa de Castelar, corner Castelar and 
San Francisco—South Park Settlement, 84 South Park. 
West Oakland—The Manse, 1730 Eighth street. 





on SEFCCTE. 


Illinois :— 
Chicago—Chicago Commons, 140 North Union street. 
Clybourn Avenue Settlement, corner Clybourn and Halsted. 
Elm Street Settlement, 80 Elm. 
Forward Movement, 219 South Sangamon. 
Girls’ Club, 531 West Superior. 
Hull House, 335 South Halsted. 
Helen Heath Settlement, g69 Thirty-third ‘court. 
Kirkland School Settlement, 334 Indiana street. 
Maxwell Street Settlement, 270 Maxwell. 
Medical Missionary College Settlement, 744 Forty-seventh. 
Neighborhood House, 1550 Sixty-ninth. 
Northwestern University Settlement, 252 West Chicago avenue. 
University of Chicago Settlement, 4638 Ashland avenue. 
Evanston—Delano Settlement, Foster street and Myrtle avenue. 


Indiana :— 
Terre Haute—Social Settlement, 28 North First street. 


Iowa :— 
Des Moines —Roadside Settlement, 720 Mulberry street. 
Grinnell—College House, 615 Pearl. 





Kentucky : — 
Louisville—Neighborhood House, 324 East Jefferson street. 
Massachusetts :— 


Boston—Ben Adhem House, Mall street, Roxbury. 

Denison House, 91-93 Tyler. 

Epworth League House, 34 Hull. 

Elizabeth Peabody House, 156 Chambers. 

Hale House, 6 Garland. 

Lincoln House, 116-122 Shawmut avenue. 

St. Stephen’s House, Decatur street. 

South End House, 6 Rollins. 

Willard ‘‘Y” Settlement, 11 Myrtle. 
Cambridge—The Prospect Union, 744 Massachusetts avenue. 


Michigan :— 
Detroit—The Berean Mission Settlement, 642 Russell street. 
Grand Rapids—Bissell House, 425 Ottawa. 
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Minnesota :— 
Minneapolis—Unity House, 1620 Washington avenue, north. 
Saint Paul—Commons, Jackson and Eighth streets. 


Missouri : 
Saint Louis—St. Louis Settlement, Second and Victor streets. 


St. Stephen’s Home, Sixth and Rutger. 
Nebraska :— 


Lincoln—Graham Taylor House, 945 North Eighth street. 
New Jersey :— 

Jersey City—Whittier House, 174 Grand street. 

Orange Valley—Social Institute, Orange Valley P. O. 

Passaic—Dundee House, 20 Second street. 

New York :— 
Brooklyn—Neighborhood Settlement, The Astral, 184 Franklin street, 
Greenpoint, 
Buffalo—Welcome Hall, 437 Seneca. 
Westminster House, 424 Adams. 
New York city—All Souls’ Friendly Aid House, 248 East Thirty-fourth 
street. 
Alumnz House, 446 East Seventy-second. 
Amity Church Settlement, 312 West Fifty-fourth. 
Association House, 259 West Sixty-ninth. 
Calvary House, 335 East Twenty-second. 
Church Settlement House, 329 East Eighty-fourth. 
New York College Settlement, 95 Rivington. 
Community House (Pro-Cathedral), 153 Essex. 
East Side House, Seventy-sixth street and East River. 
Gospel Settlement, 211 Clinton. 
Grace Church Settlement, 417 East Thirteenth. 
Hartley House, 413 West Forty-sixth. 
Nurses’ Settlements, 265 Henry, 279 East Broadway, and 
312 East Seventy-eighth. 

Phelps Settlement, 314 East Thirty-fifth. 
Union Settlement, 237 East One Hundred and fourth. 
University Settlement, 26 Delancey. 


Young Women’s Settlement, 163 Avenue B.’ 
North Carolina :— ° 


Grace Post Office, Buncombe County—Log Cabin Settlement. 
Ohio :— 
Cincinnati—Cincinnati Social Settlement, 300 Broadway. 
Cleveland—Goodrich House, 368 St. Clair street. 
Hiram House, 183 Orange. 
Pennsylvania :— 
Philadelphia—College Settlement, 617 Carver street. 
Eighth Ward House, Locust street, near Ninth. 
Neighborhood Guild, 618 Addison. 
Princeton House, 505 Pine (combined with Parish House of 
First Presbyterian Church). 
St. Peter’s House, 100 Pine. 
Pittsburgh— Kingsley House, i709 Penn avenue. 
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Wisconsin :— 


Milwaukee—Happy Home Settlement. 


English and Scotch, 


England :— 


Bristol—Broad Plain House. Address, Bristol. 

Ipswich—I pswich Social Settlement, Fore street. 

Liverpool—Women’s Settlement. Address Miss Ling, Aigburth, Liverpool. 
London—Allcroft Road Neighborhood Guild, 140 Allcroft road, N. W. 


Bermondsey Settlement, Woman’s Branch, 149 Lower road, 
Rotherhithe, S. E. 

Bermondsey Settlement, Farncombe street, Jamaica road, S. E. 

Cambridge House, 131 Camberwell road, Camberwell, S. E. 

Chalfront House, 20 Queen square, W. C. 

Charterhouse Mission, Fabard street, Southwark, S. E. 

Christ Church Mission, 53 St. Leonard’s road. 

College of Women Workers, Dartmouth row, Blackheath Hill, S. E. 

Eton Mission, Gainsborough road. 

Friends’ New East End Mission, Bedford Institute, Spitalfields, E. 

Gonville and Cains College Settlement, Battersea, S. E. 

Harrow Mission Association, 91 Latimer road, W. 

Hoxton Settlement, 280 Bleyton street, Wile street, N. 

Lady Margaret House, Kensington road, Lambeth, S. E. 

Leighton Hall Neighborhood Guild, 8, 9 and 19 Leighton Cres- 
cent, Kentish Town, N. W. 

Mansfield House, Barking road, Canning Town, E. 

Mansfield House Settlement of Women Workers, 461 Barking 
road, Canning Town, E. 

Mayfield House, Old Fork road, Bethnal Green. 

Newman House, 108 Kensington road, S. E. 

Oxford House, Mape street, Bethnal Green, N. E. 

Oxford House, St. Margaret's House (Ladies’ Branch of Oxford 
House), Bethnal Green, E. 

Passmore Edwards House, Tavistock place and Little Coran 
street, St. Pancras, N. W. 

Pembroke College Mission, 207a East street, Walworth, S. E. 

Robert Browning Hall, York street, Walworth, S. E. 

Rugby School Home Mission, 292 Lancaster road, Nottinghill, W. 

St. Mildred’s House, Millwall, E. 

Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial street, E. 

University Hall, Gordon square, W. C. (succeeded by Passmore 
Edwards House). 

Wellington College Mission, Walworth, S. E. 

Women’s University Settlement, 44 Nelson square, Blackfriars 
road, S. E. 

York House, 527 Holloway road, N. 


Manchester—Lancashire College Settlement, Hulme. 


Owens College Settlement, Manor street, Ardwick. 
Star Hall, Ancoats. Address Mrs. F. W. Crossley. 


Sheffield—Neighborhood Guild. Address, Sheffield. 
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Scotland :— 
Edinburgh—Chalmers University Settlement, or Ponton street, Fountain 
Bridge. 
Divinity Students’ Residence (Established Church of Scot- 
land), 14 George square. 
New College Settlement, 48 Pleasance. 
University Hall, Outlook Tower, University Hall. 
Glasgow—Students’ Settlement, 10 Possil road, Garscube Cross. 
Toynbee House, 130 Parson street. 


Settlements in Asia, 
India :— 
Bombay—Missionary University Settlement. (Address unknown.) 
Japan :— 
Kyoto—Airinsha, Address, Rev. M. L. Gordon, Kyoto, 
Tokyo—Kingsley House, Kanda, Tokyo. Address, Mr. Sen Katayama. 


CHILD-SAVING. 


DurinG the year ending September 30, 1897, the Children’s Aid Society of 
Boston handled 2,708 wayward and neglected children of whom 446 were 
placed in homes. The society maintains a small establishment at Rocklawn 
farm in Foxboro, in which boys who are too wayward and lawless to be 
placed in families at once are prepared for placing out. The average period 
of care given to them in this institution is Ig months. The society has a 
large staff of agents and friendly visitors, who look after the children placed 
out as well as after those who have come back from country homes, or have 
been placed on probation. One of the special features of this work is the 
home libraries with children as librarians, andthe borrowers meet weekly 
with the society’s visitors for the exchange of books and interchange of 
opinions about them. 


Miss FANNIE PERKINS, who has been for six years superintendent of a 
missionary orphanage at Rangoon, Burmah, conceived the idea of turning 
this institution into an industrial farm orphanage. She received a grant of 
50 acres of land from the government about 150 miles from Rangoon, and 
thither she with her 50 orphan girls removed in March last. It is her inten- 
tion to make it self-supporting. No servants are employed but the girls do 
all the work. They have planted 5,000 coffee trees and raised all the fruit 
and vegetables for the household. They are now living in bamboo huts, 
but recently a Scotch lady, hearing from Bishop Thoburn of the good work, 
gave Miss Perkins $1,000 with which to erect suitable buildings. 


MILWAUKEE County, in the State of Wisconsin, has heretofore paid a 
stipulated amount to private institutions for the care of dependent children 
who are a county charge. Recently it opened a county home for dependent 
children, and decided thereafter to send no more children to private institu- 
tions of any description. The Catholic Societies in Milwaukee have met 
this action by agreeing to give up the revenue derived by them from the 
county rather than to send children from those institutions to the county 
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home. They will endeavor to raise a special fund to make good the loss of 
revenue from this source, and the home will have to depend for inmates 
upon the Protestant Institutions. 


PuNDITA RAMABAI will attend the annual meeting of the Ramabai National 
Association in Boston, about the middle of March. At that time the ten 
years for which the Ramabai Circles were organized will expire. The 
question before the association for decision will be whether to continue her 
school of 350 girls at the Redgaun, about 34 miles from Poonah. 


THE Kansas Orphan Asylum at Leavenworth, after an existence of 31 
years, has temporarily closed its doors. 


THE BLIND. 


MANY sympathetic people must have often speculated as to the psycho- 
logical influence of blindness upon persons destitute of the power of sight. 
On this subject the Colorado /ndex prints a suggestive editorial notice worthy 
of attention. The remarks made will, of course, be understood to apply only 
to children who have little or no recollection of sight. The writer begins by 
saying that a blind child can have no adequate idea of color, light and shade, 
or perspective; he can have but a faint notion of transparency or opacity— 
in short, of any physical fact or property of matter which depends upon light 
for its revelation. Again, space or distance makes no such impression upon 
the blind as upon the seeing child. ‘‘ The horizon of a sightless child is at 
his fingers’ ends.’’ Through the sense of touch he comes into possession of 
some sort of impression of objects which can be brought within his grasp; he 
obtains a fairly correct notion of contour, size (if not too large or too small), 
weight, and texture; but he is obviously at a disadvantage when endeavor- 
ing to learn anything about an object or objects in motion. ‘‘ The moving 
railway train produces on his mind no image of boiler, cylinder, piston, 
driving rods, and revolving wheels; no vision of blackened iron, polished 
wood, and glistening brass, no picture of red and yellow coaches with faces at 
the windows; no, it is to him but the confused ensemble of noises—a rush, a 
roar, a rattle, aclatter, and hiss of escaping steam. In the passing crowd he 
finds no glance of recognition, the smile on his mother’s face brings no 
answering smile.” After describing the methods, so dissimilar, by which a 
child with eyesight receives an instantaneous impression of any object, and 
a blind child forms a concept of it only after painfully slow examination by 
the sense of touch, he concludes: first, that the impressions which come to 
the seeing through the eye are nil in the case of the blind; second, that 
therefore a sightless child learns to think synthetically, while the mental habit 
of the child who sees is analytical; third, that the way to broaden and 
strengthen the blind child’s mental grasp is by the development of his power 
of imagination. 

By way of confirmation of these observations, we recall to our recollection 
the case of a congenitally blind child whose vision was restored by an opera- 
tion performed at the Illinois eye and ear infirmary in Chicago. After the 
inflammation had subsided, and while he was still reveling in the conscious- 
nessof an unsuspected and hitherto untried power, he sawa pet dog anda pet 
kitten, of both of which he was fond, upon the floor at his feet; he recognized 
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the fact that they were not alike, but he could not tell which was which until 
he had stooped and felt them with his hands. A still more touching illus- 
tration, perhaps, is that of the boy at the Illinois school for the blind in 
Jacksonville. Two little chaps were comparing experiences, and one of them 
asked the other what he would wish to see first, after reaching heaven. He 
replied, ‘‘My mamma.” The other said, ‘‘ Well, what I want to see most is 
the days of the week!” 


THE DEAF. 

HELEN KELLER has been withdrawn from Arthur Gilman’s school for girls 
at Cambridge, where she was to have been prepared for admission to Rad- 
cliffe College, owing to a difference of opinion between Mr. Gilman and her 
faithful teacher and companion, Miss Sullivan, as to the length of time which 
should be allowed for her preparatory studies. The ease with which she 
passed the test examinations for Harvard convinced Miss Sullivan that she 
could complete her preliminary course in two years. Mr. Gilman thought 
that she was overworking, and proposed to lengthen the term of preparation 
to four years, since he believed her in danger of breaking down. The out- 
come of the controversy was that Mrs. Keller, acting on Miss Sullivan’s 
advice, took Helen and her sister Mildred out of school, and it is understood 
that she will pursue her studies, as before, under private tuition. 


Mr. DouGLas TILDEN, the deaf sculptor of California, who occupies the 
chair of sculpture in the state university has won the first prize of $100 
offered by the Overland Monthly for the best story of 3,000 words, more or 
less, written by a scholar or teacher in the public schools or in the schools 
receiving state aid in the six Pacific states. The story is entitled ‘‘ The 
Poverty of Fortune, or Art criticism in San Francisco,” and will be 
published in the March number of the Over/and illustrated by photographs 
of reliefs done in clay by various artists. 


THE Round Table, which held its first meeting in connection with the 
National Educational Association at Milwaukee, last summer, will meet 
again with that association in Washington, next July. The association has 
organized a department to include teachers of the deaf, the blind, and the 
feeble-minded. It will be in session from July 7 to July 12. The railway 
associations have made a rate of one fare for the round trip, plus $2.00 mem- 
bership fee, with extension of tickets for excursions until August 31. 


THE INDIAN. 


I BELIEVE in schools off the reservations, but just as strongly do I believe 
also in reservation schools, I am not one of those who think that the only 
good in Indians is what we put there, but I believe that he must absorb the 
good that was in his own life. I don’t want him to become a white man, I 
think it is alla mistake when we want to make an Anglo-Saxon of him. 
Instead, we should work to make the best use of that which is best in him. 
It is possible for us to do away with the reservation life much too fast, and 
by so doing lose the good elements of his life, and not give him anything 
better, either. There is good among the old Indians, and I don’t want it 
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wiped out. I don’t care for schools like Hampton, unless they send out 
young Indians to go as missionaries to their people. I tell my boys that my 
life would be better spent among white boys, unless they carry help to their 
own homes. The best thing we can do is to put a christian home in a com- 
munity. Schools are good, but homes are better.—H. B. FrIsseELL. 


ANTONIO APACHE, a full-blooded Indian, has invented a game called 
‘* Lakota,” which is for sale at one dollar by the Indian Industrial School at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania. It is an Apache game adapted to white children, 
with pictures of tepees, warriors chasing buffaloes, and other scenes taken 
from Indian life, and the Indians on horseback used by the players are 
made of metal. It somewhat resembles fox and geese. This might bea 
good game to buy for children in institutions, and the purchase would help 
the general work of charitable education, and that of Indian education in 
particular. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 

THE following abridged account of the laws governing the Massachusetts 
reformatory at Concord Junction is taken from the last annual report of that 
institution; ‘‘ The statutes permit the commitment of both felons and misde- 
meanants to the reformatory, and any male person convicted of an offence 
punishable by imprisonment in the state prison, any jail, house of correction, 
or house of industry, may be sentenced to the reformatory. Municipal, 
police and district courts and trial justices have the same jurisdiction and 
authority-to sentence a person tothe reformatory that they have to sentence 
him to a jail, house of correction, or house of industry, except that no person 
shall be sentenced to imprisonment in the reformatory, who is above forty 
years of age, or who has previously been sentenced more than three times 
for a penal offence, whether to fine or imprisonment. In cases of drunken- 
ness no person may be sentenced to the reformatory who is above thirty-five 
years of age. It will be seen that the statutes give the judiciary great dis- 
cretion in the matter of sentences; and while, in some instances, through 
lack of information, mistakes are made in committing persons convicted 
of crime, a large proportion of those committed to the reformatory are suit- 
able subjects for the institution as it is intended. The power of transfer has 
been wisely vested in the commissioners of prisons, which allows the transfer 
to other institutions of such prisoners as prove unsuited to its methods. 
When a convict is sentenced to the reformatory, the court or trial justice 
imposing the sentence does not fix or limit the duration thereof, unless the 
term of such sentence shall be more than five years, but such convict is 
merely sentenced to the Massachusetts Reformatory. Whoever is sentenced 
for an offence punishable by imprisonment in the state prison, may be held 
in the reformatory for a longer term than five years, and, if sentenced for a 
longer term than five years, may be held for such longer term; whoever is 
sentenced for acrime not punishable by imprisonment in the state prison, 
may be held for a term not exceeding two years. United States prisoners 
may be sent to the reformatory for a fixed or limited term. No person who 
is over fifteen years of age can be sentenced to the Lyman school for boys at 
Westboro; and, while no minimum age limit is fixed for the reformatory, as 
a matter of practice, no one is committed to it under the age of fifteen years ; 
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so that the ages of prisoners committed range from fifteen to forty years, and 
the average age is between twenty-one and twenty-two years. The offences 
range from stubbornness to manslaughter, from petty thieving to robbery 
and burglary, from malicious mischief to arson. Any offence may be 
punished by imprisonment in the reformatory, and, in fact, most of the 
offences under the statutes are inscribed in the tables. The population of 
the reformatory, viewed from the standpoint of the community whence they 
came, is its dangerous element; they have reached that degree of criminality 
from which those communities have demanded protection. From the stand- 
point of the judiciary, they are criminals who are amenable to reformatory 
influences. It views them in the main as its younger criminals, though the 
ages of many compare with those confined in the state prison; it commits 
them to the reformatory, not as an act of leniency, but for discipline, 
correction, and reformation ; but the element of punishment is not thereby 
eliminated. From the standpoint of the reformatory, both of these views are 
kept constantly in mind; and, while it may be ever reminded of their 
criminality, it never loses sight of the fact that they are men; though they 
may be undeveloped, defective or perverted, they are nevertheless men 
capable of development, rehabilitation, and reformation. It does not view 
them as subjects for sentimentality or commiseration simply, but always 
with that degree of consideration necessary to turn them to right purposes 
and action. It does not seek to condone their offences or to lessen their 
punishment, but to inspire them to put forth personal efforts for their own 
reformation. It persuades the willing, compels the wilful, and punishes the 
obdurate. It sees the possibility, and believes the probability, of their being 
restored to society and to right relationship to it; it believes that they may 
be so disciplined and instructed as to desire to do right, and so equipped as 
to be able to do well.” 


THE published account of a recent debate by the ethical class in the Elmira 
reformatory, is very interesting. The first of the two questions discussed 
was: ‘‘ When the Greely Arctic Expedition was in such straits for food, and 
starvation was imminent, that only a few ounces were allowed each man 
daily, one of the men entered the store-room at different times and helped 
himself. By Greely’s orders, after having had a warning, the man was 
shot. Was this young man ethically justified in taking the food? Was 
Greely ethically justified in resorting to such methods?” The discussion 
turned upon the point whether acts done for self-preservation are excusable, 
which would otherwise be contrary to law and morals. Some thought that 
the young man’s motive was self-preservation, and others that the preserva- 
tion of the entire company was of greater importance than that of an 
individual. The ultimate decision was that the man was not justified, but that 
Greely was. The second question discussed was: ‘‘Many children are 
taught to believe that there is a Santa Claus. Is such teaching ethical or 
defensive?” The arguments advanced pro and con on this delicate and 
difficult question were much the same as are advanced in ordinary conversa- 
tion by people who are not criminals. On the one hand, it was urged that 
it is wrong to lie, and that misrepresentation is never to be tolerated under 
any circumstances. One said that Santa Claus is the only unreal god 
recognized in the civilized world to-day; and that, if a child discovers that 
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he has been told an untruth about this matter, he will suspect you of telling 
him untruths forever after. Another said that, when a child discovers that 
there is no real Santa Claus, he may be pardoned for concluding that there isa 
Christ. This was the view of the literalists and materialists, who failed to 
appreciate the function and utility of the imagination, in the development of 
character. The spiritualists, on the other hand, argued that Santa Claus 
exists, not literally, but nevertheless in a real sense; that belief in his 
existence adds to the joy of childhood and of the world; that the giving and 
receiving of presents upon Christmas day strengthens the ties of affection 
which bind us all together, and cultivates in the child the spirit of generosity, 
self-sacrifice and mutual help. The class finally agreed that it is ethical to 
teach children to believe in Santa Claus. 

On another Sunday, the question taken up was whether it is the duty of 
the United States government to relieve the sufferings of the prospectors in 
the Klondike, who rushed after gold without providing themselves in 
advance with proper equipment and sufficient food, in spite of the many 
earnest warnings printed in all the newspapers against such folly. Also, 
whether those who had provided themselves were bound to put themselves 
upon short rations, in order to divide with the improvident. The debate on 
this question was very warm, but ended in the decision, by a large majority, 
that the government ought to helpthe starving miners. One of the prisoners 
said: ‘' When solicited by the hungry, don’t ask them a lot of questions, 
but feed them first, then ask your questions.”’ Biblical texts were quoted 
freely, in support of both the affirmative and negative reply to this question. 


THE newspapers report that the Salvation Army, in California, is on the 
point of abandoning its project of reforming the criminals released from the 
penitentiary, and of giving up its lease of the three-hundred acre farm in 
Contra-Costa county, on which the name of ‘‘ Prison Gate Home” was 
bestowed. Some ex-convicts steal and rob on the very way to the ‘‘ Home,” 
and some rob the ‘‘ Home” itself on the first opportunity. Everybody at all 
conversant with the character of prison convicts must have foreseen that any 
experiment to colonize discharged prisoners from the penitentiaries would 
prove to be unsuccessful, Such a colony, however labeled, must sooner or 
later develop into a headquarters for thieves; clothed, housed, fed, made 
comfortable by the contributions of persons who are misled by the self- 
deceived enthusiasts who establish and conduct such colonies. At the 
‘““Hall” or ‘‘ Gate” itself there is sure to be practised that corruption which 
is said to have characterized Sodom of old; it is also sure that raids will be 
made from such a center upon the property and possibly upon the purity of 
the orderly citizen inhabitants of the vicinage; and the whole project is 
fundamentally false, because the only reformation of convicted criminals in 
which the government and society generally can have a lively interest, is 
that of their recovery from lawless and predatory habits to living within the 
requirements of the law and to subsisting by the result of their own labor in 
legitimate pursuits. Not the colonization of discharged convicts, but their 
distribution among the population, where, after a time, the natural result of 
their worthiness will obscure their past history and they will become 
absorbed or fused with the mass of desirable inhabitants, is the hopeful 
method of aiding them. Moreover, unless during their period of imprison- 
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ment prisoners are reformed, that is to say, unless they are trained and 
fitted for such a life in free society as shall obscure their past and absorb 
them, atraining and fitting to be first tested by their conditional release, 
there is absolutely no reason to anticipate a generally good result from such 
efforts for the post-penitentiary reformation of prisoners as the California 
‘* Prison Gate Home” has so vainly attempted, an attempt now about to be 
abandoned, because it is found to be impracticable. 


Gov. Wotcort, of Massachusetts, has suggested that the unemployed 
convict labor of that state may be used in the construction of the long- 
projected Cape Cod Canal. This is a proposition which invites serious 
thought. The English Government has met with a very large degree of 
success in its ‘‘ public works” prisons, and there seems to be no reason why 
the United States should not follow its lead. There would probably be no 
great difficulty experienced in feeding the working convicts on Cape Cod. 
The inhabitants of that region very naturally object, but we do not see why 
the people of the state at large should object, to this disposition of them. In 
many respects, the prisoners would be better off than within prison walls. 
We venture to point out, however, that neither in this way nor in any other 
is it possible to abolish competition between convict and free labor ; for, if 
the canal should be built by convict labor, free labor, which might otherwise 
have been employed upon this work, will be deprived both of the work and 
of itsemoluments. Mr. Fuller, of Michigan, very properly calls the fear of 
such competition, ‘‘a bogy man.” There is no more real reason why free 
and convict labor should not compete with each other than why free labor 
should not compete with free labor ; nor why a convict should not support 
himself, any more than why a free man should not support himself. One 
thing is certain; prisoners must earn their own living, or the rest of us 
must pay the cost of their living out of our pockets, which is unfair and 
unjust, and, in the long run, a violation of economic as well as of ethical 
law. No statute which conflicts with natural law, can remain permanently 
upon the statute-books. It will not be enforced; or, if enforced, the 
consequences of its enforcement will in time be seen to be so disastrous, that 
it must be repealed. 


THE Massachusetts Prison Association has filed a petition with the legis- 
lature, praying for the transfer of the County Prisons to the ownership and 
control of the State. One of the great arguments in judging of this change 
of relation is the possibility of better classification of prisons. Mr. Warren 
F. Spaulding, in the census of the prisons of Massachusetts on the first of 
January showed that the number of prisoners in prisons at that time was 
8,449. More than 5,000 of these were in the county prisons. Another argu- 
ment in its favor is the better facilities which the new plan would furnish for 
the employment of prisoners, and the introduction into minor prisons of 
reformatory discipline. It may further be said that all of these convicts 
have violated state law, and that the state shirks its proper responsibility 
when it commits the enforcement of the penalty of crime into the hands of 
municipal governments whose authority has not been defied. The state 
ought properly to attend to its own business, and not to farm it out to some 
one else, as is done in the county prisons. 
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THE graded system is to be introduced (as a disciplinary measure) in the 
Wisconsin state prison. There are to be three grades; on arrival at the 
prison the convict will be placed in the intermediate grade, from which he 
can earn his promotion or his degradation; the time required in which to 
work out of one grade into the next higher will be six months. The law 
does not authorize the paroling of prisoners inthe first grade. The dress of 
the first grade men will be plain gray, with black cap; that of the second 
grade men gray, with twoor more distinctive black bars woven in the fabric, 
and gray caps; the third grade will wear red. The privileges granted to 
men in the three grades will not be equal. 


AN aged but lively and vicious German named Hackenleiter is in jail at 
Milwaukee, charged with an attempt to commit murder. News has just 
come to him, that he is heir to an estate in Austria. When the jail officers 
heard this, the prisoner ‘‘was immediately given more comfortable quarters 
than he had before occupied.” Why? Was heany lessacriminal? Any 
more aman? Was he any less guilty of trying to kill the man whose life he 
had enticed, simply because the death of a relative made him wealthy? 


Surely not. Yet he was immediately given ‘‘ more comfortable quarters.”’ 
Men sometimes do things that would make a dog ashamed of its kind.— 


Prison Mirror. 


THE great danger of the reformatory movement is the headlong plunge 
with which many states are entering into it, establishing institutions which 
are reformatories in name only, without the facilities for successful opera- 
tion. Any reformatory may lead, but can not be far in advance of the 
public sentiment upon which it depends for support. The safe advance 
which it may make must necessarily be slow.—/Joseph F. Scott. 


On the first of January, a new law went into effect in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, under which all the industries pursued in the prisons of the 
commonwealth will hereafter be conducted upon state account. 


A REFORM which might well be introduced in the management of prisons, 
is the introduction of trained nurses in our prison hospitals. 


THE woman’s prison in Victoria, Australia, is under the care and control 
of a woman as warden. 


HOSPITALS AND NURSING. 


WITH a view to provide skilled nurses for people of small means, a system 
of house-to-house nursing has been devised, which is not yet sufficiently 
known, but which we trust may meet with popular favor. It consists in the 
engagement of a single nurse by a number of families acting together, so 
that the nurse can divide her time each day between them, giving to each 
of her various patients on her daily rounds the amount of special care and atten- 
tion which he or she may require ; as, for instance, in the dressing of wounds 
and sores, the preparation of special diet, and the like. Such house-to-house 
nursing might be very well organized by a district nursing association, or, 
in the absence of such an association, by a charity organization society. It 
would have this very great advantage, that, inasmuch as the nurse’s services 
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are to paid for by those who receive the benefit of them, it has no inherent 


tendency to pauperize the sick poor, but preserves their independence and 
self-respect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
TueE Social Purity Alliance, of Philadelphia, has issued the following pro- 
test against the establishment of an institution for foundlings: ‘' The 


method of the foundling asylum has been on trial for many years in 
European cities. Doubtless it has saved the lives of numerous infants. But 
it has long been observed to be essentially of an immoral tendency, and 
experience has abundantly shown that other methods, consistent with 
morality and public decency, also serve better the cause of philanthropy. 
The foundling asylum invites and assists guilty parents to rid themselves at 
once of shame and of responsibility for their unhappy offspring. It tempts 
them to commit a second sin, that they may conceal the first. It thus con- 
nives with them in evil-doing; and it has actually, beyond any question, 
promoted vice wherever it has existed. The inhuman parents of legitimate 
children it offers, equally, a temptation to relieve themselves of the burdens 
of rearing them. To the mother of the illegitimate child it closes the one 
avenue of true repentance lying before her, in the faithful discharge of her 
obligations to her child. It protects the guilty father from pressure to per- 
form his duty to his child and to support the woman whom he ruined. 
Experience has amply proved that the motherly instinct is so strong as to 
make women almost universally glad to fulfil their duties to their illegiti- 
mate offspring, if only they are treated with sympathy and encouraged 
during their first shame and despair. It has proved that in motherhood 
itself is the natural and most potent influence for the redemption of those 
who have erred to virtue and happiness. A true system must recognize 
these facts and take advantage of them. It should appeal to the woman- 
hood which is almost always abundantly present, offering to the sinful 
mother a refuge and moral support in doing the sacred duty which rests 
upon her, and making this the stepping-stone to all others. The agencies 
of this better sort which exist among us might well be increased in num- 
ber, strengthened in enlarged means, and in various ways, no doubt, 
improved. Especially, there should be offices in all parts of the city where 
unfortunate women should find sympathy, advice, and direction to institu- 
tions where they will be sheltered, kindly received, and wisely guided. But 
we should establish no institution, which will tempt the mother recklessly to 
part with her babe, and which, by offering to shield the erring or the vicious 
from the consequences of sin, will encourage men and women in vice and 
hinder their reform.” 


CHARITY—goodness—places a voluntary curb on acuteness of perception ; 
it screens and softens the rays of atoo vivid insight; it refuses to see too 
clearly the ugliness and misery of the great intellectual hospital around it. 
True goodness is loath to recognize any privilege in itself; it prefers to be 
humble and charitable; it tries not to see what stares it in the face, that is to 
say, the imperfections, infirmities, and errors of humankind; its pity puts 
on airs of approval and encouragement. It triumphs over its own repulsions, 
that it may help and raise. 


It has often been remarked that Vinet praised weak things. If so, it was 
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not from any failure in his own critical sense ; it was from charity. ‘‘ Quench 
not the smoking flax ; to which I add, ‘‘ Never give unnecessary pain.” The 
cricket is not the nightingale; why tell him so? Throw yourself into the 
mind of the cricket—the process is newer and more ingenious, and it is what 
charity commands. 

Intellect is aristocratic, charity is democratic. In a democracy the general 
equality of pretensions, combined with the inequality of merits, creates con- 
siderable practical difficulty ; some get out of it by making their prudence a 
muzzle on their frankness; others by using kindness as a corrective of 
perspicacity. On the whole, kindness is safer than reserve; it inflicts no 
wound, and kills nothing. 

Charity is generous; it runs a risk willingly, and, in spite of a hundred 
successive experiences, it thinks no evil at the hundred and first. We can 
not be at the same time kind and wary, nor can we serve two masters—love 
and selfishness. We must be knowingly rash, that we may not be like the 
clever ones of the world, who never forget their own interests. We must be 
able to submit to being deceived ; it is the sacrifice which interest and self- 
love owe to conscience. The claims of the soul must be satisfied first, if we 
are to be the children of God. 

Was it not Bossuet who said, ‘‘ It is only the great souls who know all the 
grandeur there is in charity ?"—Henrt—Frederic Amiel, 


Rev. S. H. Ketitocc, D. D., in the Presbyterian Review, gives a dis- 
couraging account of the attitude of the natives of India toward the relief 
work of the English government during the prevalence of the Black Plague 
in 1897. ‘* Wherever the plague has prevailed, the leaders of native society 
have commonly fled and left their countrymen to die; butif ever the govern- 
ment called for volunteers for hospital work, or for the much more dangerous 
house-to-house visitation, whether for men or women, English men and 
women have always been forthcoming. And so for months this heroic work 
has gone on, and this not only in constant danger of speedy death from 
infection, but under the bitterest threats of insurrection and assassination, 
alike from the native press and by placards and anonymous letters. In 
Poona it was attempted to assassinate three of the officials detailed to plague 
inspection. A detective charged with the discovery of the dastardly outrage 
was also assassinated, and to this hour the assassins have not been detected, 
and the largest part of the native press glories in such and other outrages, 
and boldly threatens worse. And yet these brave men and women have 
gone on day by day in their self-sacrificing work, just as if they did not know 
that at any hour they might be killed for trying to save the lives of these 
dark-minded and most wretched people. The result has been, that the 
plague has been largely limited to the region where it first broke out, and 
the mortality, which undoubtedly had otherwise been far in the hundred 
thousands, as yet has only reached the ten thousands. It is truly heart- 
sickening to see how the total result of this year of magnificent self-sacrificing 
work for India, which has cost many English men and English women their 
lives, has resulted in engendering such a spirit of insane and malevolent 
hatred against the government, and indeed all foreigners, as has never been 
surpassed, even in the dark days of the mutiny.” 
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THE necessity for formal instruction in methods of relief work is felt in 
England as well as in the United States. The Charity Organization Society 
of London has made arrangements for a course of eight lectures, to be given 
at the Portman Rooms in Baker street, on Fridays, at 11.30 A. M., beginning 
February 4. The course will treat of various institutions, chiefly in relation 
to their dealings with children. Mr. W. Chance, honorary secretary of the 
Central Poor-Law Conference, and well known as a writer on poor-law 


se 


matters, has undertaken to give the first four lectures on the ‘‘ Education, 
Training, and Care of Children under the Poor-Law.” Mr. Chance will be 
followed, March 4, by Mr. Brooke Lambert, on ‘‘ Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools ;” March 11, by Miss M. A. Eve, on *‘ Children in Industrial Schools 
in Connection with the School Board ;” March 18, by Dr. Francis Warner, 
on ‘‘ Feeble-minded Children ;” and March 25, by Mr. W. M. Acworth, on 
‘*The Work of the Metropolitan Asylums Board.” A course of eight lectures 
has also been arranged in St. Matthew’s Mission Room, York road, Stepney, 
on Wednesdays, at 4.30 P. M., beginning January 26. Miss Sophia Lonsdale 
will be the lecturer. The first four lectures will deal with the ‘‘ English Poor- 
Laws,” while the second four will treat of ‘‘ Charitable Work.” 


THE honor of originating school savings-banks belongs to France, where, 
in 1834, M. Dulac, master of the common school in Les Mans, opened a 
bank wherein his pupils might deposit their odd centimes. Twenty-three 
years later, banks were introduced into the schools of Cand by M. Francois 
Laurent, a professor in the university of that place. The idea spread rapidly, 
until to-day it is possessed by the leading schools of Europe. The latest 
report published (1890-91) shows that 478,173 children in the schools of France 
have deposited in the savings-banks a sum amounting in the aggregate to 
$536,662. In 1875, Mr. S. T. Merrill, of Beloit, Wisconsin, undertook to 
introduce savings-banks into the public schools. The practical introduction 
of this system into the public schools of the United States must be attributed 
to the untiring efforts of Mr. J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, an Americanized 
Frenchman, when he was school commissioner in 1885. 


Forty lepers in a leper asylum in Bengal, India, asked to be allowed to 
contribute something toward raising the debt of the Methodist Episcopal 
Missionary Society. These lepers can earn nothing, since all they have is 
given them, but by going without the meat furnished them twice a week, 
and laying aside a handful of rice every time they cooked for themselves, 
they managed to save about, $2.14 in American money, and were so happy 
over the gift that they asked if they might not soon have another collection 
of the same sort. 


SPEAKING of preventive work, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggins’s comparison 
of the world to a bridge is worth thinking about. All the people in the world 
are going over this bridge. Itis full of holes, and men, women, and children 
are forever falling through them into the dark, cold stream of death below. 
Much sympathy is felt for those thus in peril of destruction, and much money 
is expended in the purchase of life-boats and the maintenance of a service of 
rescue. But would it not be better to mend the holes in the bridge? 


CHICAGO has a bureau of labor and transportation, of which Mr. Harvey 
B. Hurd is president and Mr. John Vischer is secretary, which last year sent 
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to distant homes 1,608 persons, mostly to farms in the great Northwest, at 
an expense of $12.178.63. Nearly all of these were taken from charitable 
institutions. 


THE Sultan of Turkey has subscribed £500 for the relief of the sufferers in 
Asia Minor, and has sent a committee to the scene of disaster, besides order- 
ing the Minister of Finance to take steps to succor the injured. 


Two things are needed in these days: first, for rich men to find how poor 
men live ; and second, for poor men to find out howrich men work.—Zdward 





Atkinson. 


PERSONAL. 


On the first of January Mr. D. S. Hirshberg succeeded Dr. O’Brien as 
superintendent of the Preston School of Reform, at Ione, California. This 
puts an end to a disgraceful scandal. Charges of brutality and incom- 
petency have been publicly made against the former management, which 
were denied, but to which this change of superintendents lends a certain 
color of probability. 


Mr. JAMES BRYCE says that there is in the United States a sort of kindli- 
ness, a sense of human fellowship, a recognition of the duty of mutual help 
owed by man to man, stronger than anywhere in the old world. 

















